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THE EDITOR’S FARM NOTES. 





So much matter and so many queries are 
on band that should appear in this issue in 
order to be timely, that we giveall of this 
page to articles on haying and haying 
tools. 

Several letters are at hand asking for 
names and addresses of various firms who 
furnish the kind of carriers and slings re- 
ferred toin previous issues. We do not know 
ourselves the specific names of these tools, 
or the firms referred to by our correspond- 
ents. 

The best way, and our own plan, {fs to 
write several leading manufacturers for 
their complete catalogue of haying ap- 
paratus. Therein you should be able to 
find just what you are looking for. A 
postal will bring almost any catalogue you 
want. 

These timely articles, with our com- 
ments, more than fill the space allowed for 
this department. Those who wish to ar- 
range for new apparatus for ‘‘haying”’ will 
not have any too much time to prepare 
therefor. Grass is growing fast in our sec- 
tion, and wheat never looked any better at 
this time of year. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
A HAY RIG FOR THE BARN. 





I was much interested in the article on 
putting hay into the barn, by Mr. Wing. 
I am much interested in the sling, but have 
never used one. Have always used the 
double harpoon fork. 

Now whatI want to know is, can I use 
my fork rig with the slings? I use a fork 
rig on old Irish sailor introduced into 
this county several years ago. It is cheap 
and simple, and can be changed from barn 
to barn in a few minutes, and suits me 
better than a track and car. 

I will try and give you an idea of it. 
First use a one-inch manilla rope. If you 
wish to unload on the right hand side of 
the drive floor,run your rope through a 
block on the left side of floor, near the 
door, thence up through a block at the 
ridge, as far back over the bay as it can 
go without chafing on the beams. Thence 
run through a block that is attached to the 
loop in the fork head, thence through a 
block that is attached to the rafters 
toward the back side of the bay. Then 
bring the rope back to the fork and make 
it secure to it. 

This will take about 130 feet of rope, 
with the average curb-roofed barn, with 16 
to 20-foot bays. If deeper bays are to be 
filled it is well to use another block be- 
tween No.1 and No. 2, placing No. 2 back 
over the left bay far enough to divide the 
space from No. 2 (or now it becomes No. 3) 
and No. 5, so the center comes about over 
the big beam on the right hand side of the 
floor. 

With this rig one light horse will lift any 
load of hay you can get hold of with a har- 
poon fork. What luck are our brother 
farmers having with the power windmills 
some of them put up a year age? Are they 
a@ success or not?. 

OaxkLAND Co., Mich. S. 

[We have seen many of these rigs in 
barns, and know that they are better than 


son, he will never go back to the plan he 
describes. 

A sling might possibly be used with your 
rig, but it is doubtful. We believe the best 
plan is to erect a track in the peak of the 
barn, and then use a carrier of some de- 
sign. We prefer the new swivel carriers 
and one that will work on a short curve, if 
necessary. We have such a car and would 
not ‘part with it’? for any other carrier 
we have seen.—ED. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
ABOUT CARRIERS AND HAY SLINGS. 





Some time ago you asked for informa- 
tion concerning hay and grain slings. So if 
you consider my experience worthy of 
space in your good paper, its readers are 
welcome. 

I have used slings of different makes for 
the past ten years, and can say the latest 
improved slings are as much better than 
the horse fork, as the horse fork is better 


tions. See that they are right'side up and 
properly engaged; slings should be long 
enough to project out each end of the load 
six or eight inches,so they can be got at 
readily. 

Before we begin loading onto the slings 
we fill in the rack bottom up level with the 
outside of the rack so the bottom sling will 
lay well and not catch in any part of the 
rack. 

There is no need of loading bundles other 
than the ordinary way, if you have the 
right kind of slings. The slings with their 
ropes run through the load parallel or book- 
strap fashion. They owill take up any- 
thing placed on them, in most any shape. 

Some slings have open sides through the 
center of the load. They are all right for 
long hay, but when laying a row of bundles 
around the outside of the load, special 
attention must be given to bridge :over 
those open sides, or the bundles will spill 
out on either side and hang down and drag 
over beams and ties. 
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than the pitchfork. In fact the horse fork 
is no good for bundles or short material. 
My slings handle to perfection anything 
of a strawy nature that goes into the barn, 
from clover hay in June to cornstalks in 
November. Why tug and lift on a load for 
half an hour when the team can take it off 
inten minutes. 
They are excellent for moving straw 
stacks into the barn. Have used them for 
that purpose several times; no litter; 
everything must go. We unload a large 
load in from eight to ten minutes, leaving 
aclean rack. If the weather looks rainy 
and we want to get in all we can, we dump 
in three or four loads and mow it away 
later. 
Center trip slings are the best, for when 
they discharge the bundle the two sections 
fly back out of the way, and there is no 
digging out of ropes, as in case of long sling 
ropes. We use three slings for a load, 
placing one in the rack bottom and the 
other two on the ladder, then start for the 
field. 
When the load is one-third on we take 
from the ladders a sling and place it in the 
load. Then we continue our loading until 
the load is two-thirds on, then we place the 





no rig at all. But after our friend S. has’ 


put in a track and car, and used it one sea- 


END BENT*OF A BALLOON-FRAME BARN. 


The slings I use are the book-strap style, 
and can be used with any hay carrier. I 
do not have to elevate heavy drafts to 
the track, but swing them off the wagon 
into the mow, thereby avoiding a long 
heavy pull of the team, as Brother Smith, 
of Washtenaw Co., complains of in his 
article on hay slings, is the case with his 
right angle sling pulleys. 

The dropping of bundles from the peak 
of the barn to the bottom of the mow, 20 to 
40 feet, is not the thing todo. The slings I 
use will swing the bundle off into the mow 
and drop it as it laid on the wagon, at right 
angles with the track, when it will spread 
out and cover & width in the mow of 16 feet. 

I would like to say to Brother Smith 
that those cars that J. E. Wing tells about, 
that carry the load off into the mow, at 
any elevation, are all right for a horse 
fork, but when they take hold of a sling 
load they turn it one-quarter the way 
around before they drop it, and it spreads 
out under the track parallel with the track, 
covering only seven or eight feet of the 
width of the mow. i atebsa 

In conclusion I would say, in putting up 
new, or fixing over old slings, it would be 
well to put a hanger on every rafter, ifa 
steel track, and on every other rafter ifa 


the rafters are two feet apart, and when 
first put up a hanger was placed on every 
other rafter, but I found out my mistake 
after I had bent it down between rafters 
with heavy loads. 

I would say any farmer who has a track 
and car can get slings, like those here de- 
scribed, that will attach right on to his 
fork pulley. I would not advise anyone to 
throw away acar of any make that works 
well, to buy any new fangled car contain 
ing little crooked springs, dogs and rope 
clutches. It seems to me that those 
clutches would soon cut out the main rope 
and the bundle drop and kill someone. 
The simplest and plainest cars will cause 
trouble enough. 

Eaton Co., Mich. HENRY L. FELL. 

|We should, by all means, select a sling 
that would handle the wheat bundles 
without special care being necessary in 
loading. 

As much as is said about taking offa 
load at two and even one draft, we should 
prefer to use three slings at least, if not 
four. We also prefer the center trip. 

We still use the six-tine grapple fork, 
shown in last week’s cut of the barrack, 
and never had any fault to find with it for 
handling hay. We may try these slings 
this season.—Ep. } 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
BARNS AND BARNS. 





The accompanying cut shows the end 
bent of a balloon-frame barn, showing how 
the braces and girts are placed. 

The end rafters of the self-supporting 
roof that recently appeared in the FARMER 
can be made like the one in this cut, and 
may also be made on the barn floor and 
hoisted into position by means of a pulley. 
I think this would be the easier way to put 
them in place, 

In the first place, the foundation should 
be made the size you want your barn, and 
the posts made to set in two inches from 
the outer edge, each way, on the corners, 
and all other main posts, also, are to set in 
two inches. 

The plate should project two inches, so 
the sill and plate may be used to nail the 
siding to. Then use 2x6 stuff for girts and 
nail them on the outside of posts. 

The cut shows only one nail in a girt, but 
they should be thoroughly spiked on with 
four-inch spikes. I think the long braces 
should be 2x8 inches. By adding another 
piece to the braces, the two center posts 
may be dispensed with, but I hardly think 
this advisable. 

Braces in the outside spans may be put 
in asshown by the dotted lines. If the 
barn is wide and the center space in the 
gable is too long, a center post may be put 
in as shown. ; 

A 2x8-inch piece must be spiked on the 
side of the barn, just under the plate, to 
give firmness to it. Two pieces 2x8 inches 
will answer for the plates, one lying on the 
top of the posts and the other spiked on 
the side, as you would in making a hog’s 
trough, 

The side of the barn should be braced the 
same as the end, by using long braces 
wherever you can. Two pieces 2x8 inches 
and one piece 2x4 inches are sufficient to 
make a post, using the 2x4 in the center, 
and leaving pieces out where you. want a 
mortise. The same will do for the sills. 

A barn built in this way, well spiked, is 
much stronger than a timber frame. 

Gratiot Co., Mich. I. N. COWDREY. 
[This is the season of barn construction, 
alteration and general repairs. Lumber 








third or last sling. Care should be used in 
making the connection of the sling sec- 


4x4 wood track. Mine isa steel track and 


may be cheap, in one sense of the word, but 
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the stuff sells mighty slow to us farmers, 
who have not the “stuff” to pay for it. 

In reply to many queries from time to 
time, the Farmer has given numerous 
plans of barn frames. It isa poor time to 
usefmore timber than is necessary in erect- 
ing a.substantial barn er general farm 
building, and some of these plans should 
help ont in making out a bill for a good 
stout structure, to be as economically built 
as possible. 

In reply to queries concerning our friend 
Shawver’s plank barn frame, we shall soon 
— the cuts used last season, with full 

escription. —Ep.] 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
CORN AND CLOVER. 


Last fall you spoke highly, in one of your 
issues, of the result of your last year’s corn 
crop, estimating the amount per shock of 
100 hills. I had intended before this to have 
given. actual (not estimated) results of a 
small “patch” of the New White Cap Yel- 
low Dent corn. 

Two years ago I planted two acres of it, 
and the result was so very satisfactory that 
I planted no other field veriety last year. 
Last fall we husked from one and one-fifth 
acres 180 bushels of sound ears, which 
yielded 103 bushels of shelled corn that 
weighed 58 pounds per bushel stroked 
measure. 

Of course this corn was grown on good 
corn land, well manured the year before, 
with stable manure—cow and horse manure 
mixed. 

It was planted May 12 and cut Sept. 15. 
The stalks were as fine fodder as I ever 
saw, not much larger than the common 
yellow dent, but considerably taller, with 
more leaves, tender and relished by the 
cows nearly as much as the evergreen sweet 
cora. I propose to try this variety for the 
silo this year. 

I don’t feel that I can afford to go with- 
outa silo any longer. I estimate the waste 
of corn fodder for the past four years quite 
sufficient to buiid a good silo. a 

On account of the unusual amount of 
rain and snow, there has been more waste 
the past winter than usual. I hada few 
acres planted late for fodder, but 1 am 
satisfied.that the best results are secured 
by planting early so that thecorn may fully 
mature. . 

From another field of five acres of the 
above named corn, one-third of which was 
under water during the wettest part of the 
season, and all of it so wet that it received 
but one cultivation, I husked 350 bushels of 
sound corn. I considered that a remark- 
able yield, under the circumstances—there 
were weeds enough to make up a full mer 

If the clover crop and the corn cropconuld 

be relied upon each year, what a bonanza 
there would be for the dairyman, even in 
these very hard times. Last August I cut 
a 20-acre wheat stubble for the young clover 
which was knee high and in bloom, and got 
20 large loads of hay, and killed millions of 
weeds. 
Stock of all kinds eat this clover and 
stubble as readily as the clover cut in June. 
The tield is in tine condition for next June’s 
crop. The mowing machine can be used to 
advantage in destroying weeds in more 
cases than is customary to useit. Try it, 
brother farmers. GEO. W. SNOVER. 

Macome Co., Mich. 

{What a fine season last summer was for 
corn! Allover the lower portion of Mich- 
igan we now find corn cribs full of corn,and 
many farmers planted a less acreage this 
spring than usual. 


Friend Snover's crop was a good one, and 
was quite unusual, evenfor a good corn year. 
min) y the first one to report a still larger 
yie 

Wedo not doubt your statement of a 
four-year’s loss of corn and fodder being 
nearly equal to cost of a substantial silo. 
But the bay barrack, shown last week, has 
more than saved its cost each season, in 
preserving our corn stover in the last two 
winters, and if we cannot yet build the silo, 
we are bound to have our stover all under 
cover so as to keep it in its best condition 
for winter feeding. 

Our optnion of much of the clover cutlast 
fall: was that it contained too much water 
to furnish much nutriment to the stock. 
How was it, brother farmers?—Ep. ] 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
VALUABLE INSTITUTE INSTRUC- 
Fs TION. 


Such State speakers as Mr. Kellogg and 
Mr. Shawver, at our Wayne Co. meeting 
last winter, could give our everyday farm- 
ers more practical information in one hour 
than all the local speakers can in one day. 

It Seems to me that the local speakers are 
chosen from men that have an abundance 
of this world's goods, to be able to farm 
most any way the fancy strikes them. And 
it also seems like time thrown away to tell 
such farmers as your humble servant what 
they ought todo, when they know that it 
is only the ones with a good bank account 
back of them that can go and do likewise. 

Mr. Shawver said he did not like to draw 
manure out and spread from a sleigh in the 
o—- snow. I wished to ask him his reasons, 
for:¥ have been in the habit of drawing out 
and'spresding whenever convenient, snow 
or not.unless the ground was very soft. My 
ground is very nearly level. Am I making 
a mistake? 

I.can bardly agree with friend McMullen 
on growing potatoes for market, that is, if 
he.means to go into a large field and hoe 
them by hand. Thatis too expensive, and 
I think that one cultivation in from five to 


seven days is‘enough to save the moisture; 
oftener I think would cause a loss of moist- 
ure. 

I raise quite a lot of potatoes for market, 
and I began the last of August to prepare 
the ground for my next summer’scrop. It 
is certainly hard enough work raising pota- 
toes for market, without hoeing and pick- 
ing the bugs by hand, especially the last 
two seasons. Please don’t think from this 
that I believe in raising weeds as a side issue 
in my potato field. E. N. PASSAGE. 

Wayne‘*Co., Mich. 

[We cannot agree with friend Passage re- 
garding ‘‘State’ and “local” speakers. As 
a rule we have found most excellent “tim- 
ber” in many of our local speakers at the in- 
stitutes. In fact, some good solid informa- 
tion, given by these speakers, was absorbed 
by the writer for future use on his own 
farm. 

Winter hauling and spreading of manure 
depends so much on conditions, that itis 
hard to give general rules. Inourowncase 
it paid well last winter, and we shall fol- 
low the practice so long as it seems ex- 
pedient to do so,on our land. Being familiar 
with your soil and location, we should ad- 
vise you to continue your good work along 
this line.—Eb.] 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
A LIGHTNING ROD QUERY. 


Will you please answer through the 
FARMER the following question and satisfy 
one of your oldest subscribers? 

Last summer 1 had a house lightnin 
‘‘rodded.”” The rods are fastened on wit 
zinc cleats to the roof and siding, leaving 
no space between the rod and root or siding. 

A neighbor had a rod put on the same 
way as mine, at thesametime. The rod on 
his building became loose and unsafe, and 
had to be taken down. 

Is this as good and safe a way as the old 

way of running the rod ee glass in- 
sulators? If not, where canI obtain the 
glass. THOS. A. WALKER. 
Livineston Co., Mich. 
[If you have a good connection from the 
point down to moist earth below, and the 
rod is of good material, constructed on the 
plan given by Dr. Kedzie in the FARMER 
some time ago, we don’t see why the rod is 
not as reliable as anything of the kind can 
be. 

Look up the special bulletin of Dr. Ked- 

zie’s on Lightning rods, or write the Agri- 
cultural College to send you one. Itis the 
very best treatise we know of. 
Kegarding the glass insulators, we do not 
think them at all necessary onsuch a rod 
as Dr. Kedzie advises. Write any leading 
electrical supply company for these insula- 
tors.—Ebp. ] 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
HOW TO BUILD A CISTERN. 





In the MICHIGAN FARMER about a year 
ago I saw an account of how to build a cis- 
tern of water lime, brick, etc., but failed to 
remember ¢ how to build it. 

We are in the habit of preserving the 
numbers of the M'cHIGAN FARMER, but this 
particular one fails to put in an appear- 
ance. 

I intend to build this summer, and am 
undecided as to this cistern question. Would 
it be asking too much to answer through 
the columns of the FARMER, the best way 
to build one? J. B. WELLEMEYER. 
Tuscoua Co., Mich. 

[The FARMER is glad to get just such 
questions. Before publishing last year’s 
article again, we should like to hear from 
others who have recently built cisterns. 
Also from those who have old cisterns still 
in almost perfect order. Give us your plan 


with detailed description.—Eb. ] 
—_————_g¢9———__. 


UPPER PENINSULA NOTES. 


The Farmers’ Institute held at Sault Ste. 
Marie, last winter, did a good work-for this 
country. It was fairly well attended, and 
our farmers were interested and eager to 
talk and learn. 

We have supplied a large amount of 
grain and hay to the lumber camps in the 
years past, and are largely increasing the 
area of our cultiuated land. The lecturers 
at the institute, Prof. Bealand E. A. Cro- 
man, were greatly surprised to find our 
lands so good, having thought the Upper 
— valuable for only pine and min- 
erals. 

As a result of the discussions at the 
institute the people at Pickford have raised 
the money for a $4,000 creamery plant, und 
will have itin apy i July 1. Other 
places will follow their lead. 

We see in the FARMER much discussion 
of the question of providing for the annual 
dry season. That question has never 
troubled us. Our pastures are good from 
the opening of spring till winter comes on. 

With clover and field peas, and the milk 
from our dairies, we can prepare hogs for 
market cheaper than any corn country 
can, where they are troubled with drouth, 
or where the clover crop fails from that 
cause, or by freezing out. &. C. DAVIDSON. 

Cuupprewa Co., Mich. 

(Having visited this county and talked 
with our brother farmers at the institute 
held at the “Soo” two years ago, we not 
only teel somewhat familiar with the con- 
ditions and results in practical farming, 
but we have frequently stated since then 





that Chippewa county was destined to be- 





come one of the leading farming counties 
in the State. 

We were in this county again last fall 
and found the soil and crops even ahead o 
our expectations. As to the creamery 
business, we hope our friends up there are 
going slow and sure. Keep the business 
wellin hand, employ a first-class butter 
maker, and be sure that pour secretary has 
good executive ability.—Eb.} 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF CROPS. 


From our Special English Correspondent. 

One of our foremost men in the agricul- 
tural world—Professor McConnell—has re- 
cently published a new work entitled, ‘‘The 
Elements of Farming,’ in which he has 
called attention to various features which 
exist between crops, .to which we do not re- 
member having seen any previous reference 
in any other publication, although individ- 
ual relationships bave been from time to 
time noticed. If the agriculturist, whether 
English or American, devotes a little 
thought to the matter he will be able to see 
that the features referred to in the table 
below not only afford him considerable in- 
formation, but are caleulated to prove 
economically valuable. First taking the 
grain crops, it will be noticed that there is 
an ascending and descending scale,whether 
as regards growth, temperature necessary 
for the perfection of the crop, yield or feed- 
ing value. Wheat yields the most grain in 

roportion to straw, it is richerin nitrogen, 
t requires greater heat during a longer 
period than the other cereals named, and in 
the natural sequence of events it requires a 
greater a of time in which to grow. 
To putitstill more succinctly therichest crop 
of the four has the largest roots, requires 
the heaviest soil,demands the longest period 
of time for its perfection and the greatest 
amount of heat. 
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Let us apply similar data to*the root 
crops, or to be accurate, to roots and bulbs. 
Of the list given below white turnips are 
the poorest in feeding matter as well as in 
the two constituents, nitrogen and sugar, 
which are of the greatest value. Upon this 
follows the fact that the poorest crop re- 
quires the least root depth, and is in conse- 
—— the least capable of _ resisting 

rought. It also ri ee the least period 
of time for its growth, while the manurial 
value of the residue follows in the same 
ratio as the feeding value. In proportion, 
too, as the feeding value is greater, so does 
the crop require the most heat, and it fol- 
lows that it succeeds better in a lower lati- 
tude as between the pole and the equator. 
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Every experienced farmer is able to prove 
most of these statements in his own prac- 
tice. They explain why the turnip is so 
prolific in Scotland, the mangold in the 
south of England, and the beet in France. 
The reason why different crops succeed on 
different soils is also apparent. In the 
whole of the figures and other details given 
is only one variation, relating to the al- 


buminoid ratio of parsnips. AGRICOLA. 
YORKSHIRE. 





for the Michigan farmer. 
POWER WINDMILL HAS COME TO 
STAY. 


I have been very much interested in th 
different articles that have appeared in the 
FARMER in regard to wind power. Those 
two articles that appeared in a recent issue 
provoked me to make a reply. 

You are always urging farmers to send in 
items of their farm experiences, so I will 
tell the readers of the FARMER about my 
—. 

ad one erected on my barn one ye 
ago last November, so I have had A pened 
of it for two winters, and I would not have 
it taken off from 7 f barn for three times 
the cost of it if I could not get another. 

Mine is a 12-foot wheel, erected on a mast 
40 feet above tbe ground, and it works to 
perfection. . It grinds feed,cuts corn stover, 
pumps water, runs a 12-foot elevator and 
shells corn. 

It will run in a moderate wind, and in a 
strong wind will run the grinder, corn 
sheller and elevator, all at the same time, 
and keep two men quite busy taking care 
of the feed and shelling corn. 

There are five more mills, same as_ mine, 
in this township, and all give good satis- 
faction. I should estimate there were 50 
of these mills in the county, all doing good 
work, and I believe the power mill has 
come to stay. 

Now if you wish to know more about 
power windmills, come out to Ingham Co., 
and see for yourself, for I cannot tell one- 
half they will doin running farm machin- 
ery. M. H. 4 

Racin Co., Mich. en 

[Just as we are preparing our friend’s 
article for the printer, word is received 
from his family, stating that he has met 
with a fearful accident. 


Mr. Marsh fell from a scaffold in the 
barn, striking a grindstone on the floor be- 
neath, fracturing his shoulder and skull. 
He is still alive, at this writing, but little 
hopes are entertained for his recovery. 
We do hope he may survive, and every 
reader of the FARMER will join us in sym- 
pathy for the sorrowing family. 

In this connection we wish to say that 
farmers should exercise great caution in 
climbing ladders and walking over scaf- 
folds in their barns. Accidents of this sort 
have occurred in our own barns, and we 
always try to make sure of our steps as we 
go along, when at any distance above the 
barn floor.—Ep.] 





WIRE FENCE EXPERIMENT. 


Could you inform me whereI can secure 
the equipments for building the all-wire 
fence? Itis nine single strand, then the 
picket is coiled up, placed on a little wrench, 
and wound around each wire., 

Isaw cut of same some time ago and 
thought it-was in the FARMER, but I fail 
to find it again, having looked the papers 
all over. SUBSCRIBER. 

CatHoun Co., Mich. 

(There are two or three machines that do 
the work you wish, but we have not seen 
the identical hand machine you are looking 
for. Willsomeone help our friend out?— 


Ep.] 


CLOVER HAY RECIPE. 


I noticed friend “Palmer's request fora 


recipe to make clover hay. I have fol- 
lowed this way for a long time; shall not 
change to any other way: 

Cut,after the dew is off,what you can get 
in during the afternoon of the same day. 
It will be bright, and the blows look fresh. 
Try it. E. F. RANDOLPH. 

Branca Co., Mich. : 














ABOVE we give an illustration of a splendid well- 
drilling machine made by Loomis Nyman, of 
Tiffin, Obio, an oldand reliable firm. These people 
have learned the well-drilling lesson well and by 
‘ombining the best inventive talent, best material 
and best workmanship. have produced a well- 
drilling cutfit of very superior quality. Their ex- 
periment and actual practice have brought out 
Many attachments and appliances which make 
well drilling with their machines rapid, safe, sure 
and profitable. Any man who thinks of purchasing 
a well-drilling outfit will find it greatly to his ad- 
vantage to correspond with, or, better still to pay 
these people a visit before making his selection. 
In writing them be kind enough to say that you 
saw this in the MicHIGAN FARMER. 
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Hive Stock. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR HOGS. 








At this writing the hog market is in any- 
thing but a satisfactory condition, as the 
fluctuations of the past month always re- 
sult in values closing at a little lower 
range. Thereceipts have kept up in an 
unexpected manner. It was expected by 
most dealers and about all feeders, that 
hogs would not be plenty enough to affect 
values materially during the spring and 
early summer, and when prices gradually 
advanced till the four-cent figure was 
reached and passed, it was thought prices 
would be maintained for some time. But 
the unexpected has happened, as it fre- 
quently does in human affairs, and with 
large receipts of hogs and a light demand 
for all pork products except bacon and 
hams, values have been declining from 
week to week. Thecourse of the market 


proves several things: First, that this is 
a mighty big country; second, thatit grew 
an enormous crop of corn last year; third, 
that when production is started in any 
line the result always exceeds the most 
carefal calculations. With the big corn 
crop it was declared hogs were so scarce 
that an oversupply need not be looked for. 
But these calculations have proven erro- 
neous, and Jarge receipts, with a lighter de- 
mand for lard and barreled pork, are caus- 
ing a steady shrinkage in values. But 
even at present prices there is yet a mar- 
gin of profit for the hog raiser. The un- 
expected cheapness of corn and ali coarse 
grains this season enables feeders to grow 
hogs at low prices. It was this cheap corn 
which knocked out the calculations of 
every body as to the hog crop. Given cheap 
feed, and the facility with which hogs can 
ba produced, and the extensive range of 
country in which they are produced — will 
soon fill up any —— shortage. Two 
crops of hogs can raised in a year if 
necessary, and a brood sow will raise from 
seven to ten pigs while a sheep is raising 
one or two lambs—or about 14 to 1. It is 
an enormous percentage in favor of the 
hog. Then hogs can be made ready for 
market in six months, when it formerly 
required a year; so that the production of 
the country has been nearly doubled from 
this gain in time. 

But one great factor in lowering prices is 
the southern cotton field. The hog can’t 
produce grease as cheap as.a cotton field 
can, no matter how cheap corn is. Cotto- 
lene and cotto-suet have largely displaced 
lard in cooking 1n the big towns and cities. 
Expert cooks are said to prefer them, and 
no doubt they are equally as healthful and 
palatable. Of course many retain their 
preference for lard,but pure lard is a scarce 
article in the towns and cities, no matter 
how cheap it may be. Not content with 
knocking out lard with the produce of her 
cotton fields, the South is raising more hogs 
than ever before in her history, and north- 
ern pork and bacon is having what was once 
a great market gradually but surely cut off 
through local production. 

With these conditions staring the me | 
raiser in the face, it is safe to say he wil 
have to change his methods to meet them. 
Less and less lard will be used —that seems 
certain. The lard hog will have to go, or 
at least much fewer of them will have to be 
grown. It will be cut meats—bacon, hams 
and shoulders—that will be called for, and 
they must not be too fat. 

The diet of the hog will have to be chang- 
ed, and less corn and more albuminoous food 
stuffs used. Clover pasture and the by- 

roducts of wheat, the skim-milk and 

uttermilk and whey of the dairy and 
cheese factory, will be utilized to a greater 
extent, and will make sweeter and better 
yee than a purecorn diet. This will suit 

ichigan’s system of agriculture better 
than if the lard hog wason top. Breeders 
must take note of the change, and furnish 
the best stock to grow the kind of hog 
wanted. Let other States follow their own 
ideas in this respect, but let the breeders 
and feeders of Michigan take steps to pre- 
pare themselves for furnishing just the 
style of hog demanded by the market, and 
it will certainly prove a remunerative in- 
vestment. 


SHORTHORNS VS. HEREFORDS. 








The demand for good beef cattle has 
started into life the old controve’sy be- 
tween the Shorthorn and Hereford, which 
20 years ago raged throughout the country. 
The renewal of hostilities must bea taken as 
a sign of reviving interest in the beef 
breeds. If there was no interest there 
would be nothing to fight over. The 
Amarillo (Texas) Champion, in the follow- 
ing extract. starts the battle of the breeds 
in that State: 

“The Mortimer Land and Cattle Com- 
pany, of Carson and Gray counties, has 
determined to go into breeding pure Short- 
horn cattle on a large scale. ‘The manager 
said H.T. Groom had been in Kentucky 
for several weeks purchasing 700 head of 
pure bred Shorthorn cows aad 40 head of 
bulls. That the cattle had been shipped 
but would not reach Panhandle City until 
to-day (Friday), as they wanted to give 
them every care and bring them to the 
Panhandle in first-class condition. 

This is by far the largest shipment of 
pure bred cattle ever bronght into this 





country, and we shall watch the experi- 
ment with great interest. It has been as- 
serted that Shorthorn cattle will not do 
well on the plains; that they will not rustle 
enough, nor live on starvation as well as 
Herefords. We don’t know about these 
rather doubtful methods of raising cattle, 
but we do know that an average Shorthorn 
calf raised on the plains is Jarger at a year 
old than a Hereford calf; and we also know 
that for the stock farmer the all-purpose 
cow, the Shorthorn, is for him the best cow 
onearth. We have watched very closely 
the few Shorthorn cattle on the plains and 
can say that they do well if given care in 
winter. But we want to be clearly under- 
stood on this subject. Weare prepared to 
admit that Hereford cattle are just the 
cattle for large ranches and a certain class 
of stock farmers who are too trifling to 
plant forage crops, or, if planted, too lazy 
to cultivate and harvest the same; and 
hence the need of Hereford cattle to rustle 
for feed in winter. If Col. Groom demon- 
strates that Shorthorn cattle will pull 
through the winter on sage grass and post 
tops as well as Herefords, he will change 
men’s opinions regarding the merit of the 
two breeds; but he won’t dothis. He will 
go to work and plant 2,000acres in sorghum, 
milo maize, millet and Kaffir corn, and 
when he sells his two-year-old steers he 
will get just as much for them as any 
three-year ol.’ Hereford steer raised in the 
Panhandle and allowed to rustle through 
winter. The great power of Hereford cat- 
tle to withstand hunger, thirst and winter 
blizzards of the plains has justly made them 
the favorites for range purposes.” 

The name of Groom in connection with 
Shorthorn cattle will start a flood of rem- 
iniscences among breeders of the olden 
time, when Kentucky claimed superiority 
for her Shorthorns as she does now for her 
horses. But the Shorthorn has left her 
blue grass pastures, and when anyone 
talks of buying 700 Shorthorn cows in that 
State it must be someone who has been 


asleep for ten years at least. Meanwhile 
let our Michigan breeders of Shorthorns, 
Herefords, Gailoways and Polled Angus 
keep on sawing wood. Thev have no time 
to expend in shouting over the excel!ence of 
their respective favorites. Let them kee 
right on breeding the best, and be prepare 
to meet the demand for their cattle to im- 
prove the long horas of the ranges. They 
will all be wanted, aad it will be a good 
thing for the breeders, the State, and west- 
ern cattle owners. There is no State better 
situated to supply improved stock to the 
west than Michigan. ‘This is especially so 
in cattle and sheep, the stock which is sure 
to be in the greatest demand, and the ques- 
tion of breeds need never give anyone the 
slightest uneasiness. Each have their ad- 
mirers, who will take no others. Get stock- 
ed up so you can do business. 





PARASITIC WORMS IN SHEEP. 


W. H. Schlicht, of Washtenaw Co.,is hav- 
ing trouble with his flock of sheep owing 
to their being affected with stomach worms. 
Under date of May 24th he writes as fol- 
lows: 

“Your paper is an indispensable medium 
of information, anc a fulcrum for business. 
he yerang * spor please reprint a receipt publish- 
ed in FARMER last fall, for sheep having 
worms, caused I think by eating wet grass. 
Have lost three yearlings; held a post 
mortem examination and found small 
stomach filled with very small, thread -like 
worms. Sheep refused to eat for two or 
three days, kept itself very quiet, then died. 
I had the paper, but gave it to a man at 
that time whose sheep were dying from the 
same apparent cause.” 

As usual after such a wet season as last, 
losses in flocks as the result of worm para- 
sites have been very heavy this winter, so 
our correspondent has lots of company in 
his trouble. Stomach worms, strongylus 
contortus, are especially complained of, and 
as they attack lambs, the mortality has 
been very great. These worms are of a 
reddish color, and adhere by their heads to 
the mucous membrane of thestomach. The 
female is % tol4 inches long; the male 
about % as long. ‘’he female shows aspiial 
line, double, around the thicker part of the 
body, as shown in the cut. 

Tne disease produced by these worms is 
distinguished by a general lack of tone and 
good health, and in bad cases, by weakness, 

aleness, some fever, dlarrhoa, ete. In 
fatal cases death comes in a few days after 
illness is ob:erved,but as the worms develop 
slowly, symptoms are not apparent until 
after the lambs have been ailing for some 
time. In post mortem examination the 
worms appear like masses of threads lying 
in the stomach. In this State the disease 
is known as “paper skin,’ or “the pales,” 
referring to the pallid color of the skin of 
the affected animals. 

The treatment recommended is as fol- 
lows: Add one - spirits of turpentine to 
16 parts of milk. Shake together thor- 
oughly. Give two to four ounces at one 
dose, according to age of animal. One dose 
should be sufficient; if not, repeat in three 
or four days. Or, take linseed oil one 
ounce, turpentine one-half ounce. Shake 
well, and give at one dose. 

The following receipt is from ‘“Dun’s 
Veterinary Medicine: Common salt, 
three pounds; powdered ginger, one-half 

ound; powdered nitre, one-half pound. 
Dissolve in toree gallons warm water. 
Dose for a lamb four to six months old, two 
ounces. For delicate lambs that are cough- 
ing and purging, take oil of turpentine, 
powdered gentian, and laudanum, two 
ounces each; dissolve, and stir in one quart 





of linseed tea or lime water. This quanti- 
ty is sufficient for 10 or 12 doses. 

OZurn recommends picrate of potash, 24 
to tive grains for a lamb, and 20 grains for a 
sheep; dissolve in water. 

Dr. H. J. Detmers recommends the follow- 
ing: Half pound tartar emetic dissolved in 
12 quarts of water; give one to two ounces 
at a dose. 

The report of the bureau concludes with 
the following general observations: Good, 
nourishing food and a dry yard in summer 
or a well ventilated stable in fall or winter, 
are desirable. In giving medicine, drench 
from a horn or spoon,or a stout glass bottle, 
but the latter is always liable to break. 
Let an assistant throw the sheep onto its 
haunches and hold it between his legs, 
back towards him. With the lower jaw 
seized in his left hand, from the left side, 
he can either seize the upper jaw or pull 
out the cheek-pouch with his right hand. 
Administer medicines when sheep are 
thirsty, as they will take them better. 

A remedy recommended by some flock 
owners is to put a quart of air-slacked lime 
in the drinking trough, renewing it occa- 
sionally. Asa preventive measure the fol- 
lowing is recommended: Salt, one bushel; 
air-slacked lime, one peck; sulphur, one 
gallon; ase cag rosin, two quarts. Put 
in trough with cover where sheep can have 
free access. 





SOWS EATING THEIR PIGS—A 
REMEDY. 


To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 
I see by the FARMER that some are 
having trouble with their sows eating their 


pigs. If those who are bothered will give 
each sow about two pounds of salt pork 
just before farrowing time their sows will 
not eat their pigs. 

Eaton Co., Mich. R. F. CHILD. 


* * 
» 


To the Kditor of the Michigan Farmer. 

I see by the FARMER of May 15th., that 
Mr. Banghart does not know what will 
prevent a sow eating her pigs. Hereis a 
sure preventive: Two or three days before 
your sow farrows, feed her all the salt pork 
she will eat, or two or three days after- 
ward if she should show any sign of eating 
them. Don’t let her run to water, how- 
ever, because she will drink more than is 
good for her. Don’t think it will harm the 
sow, for it will not. We have always used 
this remedy and it has always proved a 
success. 

Macoms Co., Mich. B. L. CHENEY. 


* * 
* 


To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 
Sows will not eat their pigs if they get 
one good fill of fatside pork. That will 


stop the practice. 
Barry Co., Mich. R. C. SMITH. 








For the Michigan ace: 
VALUE OF DEHORNING CATTLE— 
OUTLOOK FOR LIVE STOCK. 





There are many farmers at present who 
practice dehorning. It paysin more than 
one way. First, cattle are less vicious and 
feed better; secondly, a larger number of 


animals may be shipped in one car without 
danger of loss, consequently a stock dealer 
is enabled to pay a higher price to farmers; 
thirdly, stock which have been dehorned 
bring, on an average, from ten to twenty- 
five cents per cwt. more in Buffalo and 
other eastern markets, and especially 
stockers, which ara kept on the farms of 
Pennsylvania and New York. 

The live stock in this territory is being 
rapidly shipped out, and there has been 
more shipped during this season than at 
the corresponding time of previous years. 
Farmers report their sheep in good condi- 
tion and the prospect for theincrease seems 
very favorable during the coming year. 
The leading farmers keep from ten to fifty 
sheep each. Livestock (particularly cat- 
tle and sheep) are in good demand. 

Huron Co., Mich. WM. E. McMULLEN, 


HEAVY FLEECES. 








To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

I do not see any shearing reports of 
American Merinos from Oakland Co.,in the 
FARMER, so I thought I would send one of 
my flock. I sheared 921 lbs. from 60 sheep; 
heaviest ewe’s fleece, 20 Ibs.; one yearling 
ram cut 221bs; ram Dickum cut 44 Ibs., 12 
oz. This ram I believe is the heaviest 
public shearing sheep on record. I give his 
record: First fleecs, 17 1bs.; second, 24 Ibs.; 
third,42 lbs.; fourth, 48 ibs.,6 oz.;fifth,eleven 
months and five days growth, 44 |bs., 12 oz. 
Length of staple, 244 inches; cleansed last 

ear, 14 Ibs.; weighs in full fleece, 216 lbs. 
Dicken is a ram with great constitution 
and as square as a Shorthorao. 

OAKLAND Co., Mich. M. C. MOON. 

The scoured fleece referred to,141bs,is the 
heaviest we ever heard of. The heaviest 
fleece in the grease reported by Mr. Moon 
has been equaled by one owned in Lapeer 
Co. by C. D. Hough. His heaviest fleece 
was 48 Ibs.. 6 oz., as reported to the FARMER 
over a year ago. But Mr. Moon’s ram has 
a better record, taking all his fleeces to- 
gether, than the Hough ram, as will be 
seen from a comparison of the records: 
The Hough ran, first fleece, 16 1b3.; second, 
30 tbs., 14 0z ; third, 37 Ibs.; fourth, 41 Ibs., 
12 oz.; fifth, 48 lbs., 60z. Tosal for five 
fleeces, 173 lbs.; total for the Mooa ram for 
five fleeces, 176 lbs., 2 0z.—a very close con- 
test indeed for the two heaviest shearing 
rams inthe State. In length of staple the 
Hough ram is first, with 244 inches, as 
compared with 24 inches for the Moon 
ram. 


STOCK NOTES. 





THE American Swineherd says: “It is 
—— conceded by breeders in the great 

og producing states that the coming crop 
of hogs will be a shortone.’? There are 
two causes noted, viz.: The unprecedented 
loss by disease during the past season, 
greatly lessening the number of brood sows, 
and the very large loss of young pigs by 
unfavorable weather, and the low vitality 
of the dams resulting from the genera! prev- 
alence of disease. 


MICHIGAN was in the front ranks to-day 
for prime lambs. J. S. Gentzler, of Con- 
stantine, and Chas. Stevenson, of White 
Pigeon, both libera! and old-time shippers 
to this market,had in a deck of fancy lambs 
each, that sold at the top price of the day, 
$5.30 per cwt.—Buffalo Mercantile Review. 
Such stock is what gives a State reputa- 
tion, and is a help to every feeder when he 
comes to dispose of his stock. 


WE printed recently some figures showing 
the imports of Mexican cattle and sheep in- 
to the United States since the proclamation 
of Ex-Secretary Morton regirding the 
modification of the quarantine restrictions. 
Below we give the official returns of re- 
ceipts of cattle from the Canadian provinces 
since February Ist, the date of the removal 
of the restriction imposed on Canadian 
shipments, to May 31st, inclusive, as shown 
bo the books of the Buffalo custom house. 

he figures are taken from the Mercantile 
Review, which says the receipts ot these 
cattle have “cut no little figure in that 
market”: 





Cars. Head. 

Month of February,, .........eee0++++ 248 6,681 
Month of March.................00+. 286 6,591 
MEGUG GE BTW is 50 cscs eaee csowegeees 116 8,401 
EO OY MUON. hococes cate eseccecwnence 109 3,560 
MT GUC 6 nda bins ican siangccexedases 40 1,300 
WOON ook cacknecu cee’ siuecksas 749 21,539 


The cattle have come in direct competi- 
tion with those raised in Michigan and the 
west, and have done much tocripple the 
market when, from the numbers of cattle 
in the country, they should be bringing a 
much better price to the farmer and feeder. 
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MICHIGAN FARMER. 


Tired Mornings 


Had No Appetite and Could Not Get 
Rested at Night—Sleeps and Eats 
Better Since Taking Hood's. 

“TI suffered with a tired feeling and had 
no appetite. I would be as tired when I 
got up in the morning as when I went to 
bed. Asmy wife had had previous ex- 
perience with Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and it 
had done her so much good, I concluded 
to try it. After two or three bottles, I 
slept more soundly, was able to eat heart- 
ily and felt better in eyery way. I have 
been gaining flesh ever since and now 
feel perfectly well. Both my wife and 
myself gladly recommend Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla as an effective blood purifier. I 
shall always keep a supply in the house 
and use itasa family medicine whenever 
the occasion arises.” CorNELIUS Luy- 
ENDYK, 412 East Walnut Street, Kalama- 








zoo, Mich. 5 5 Reinember 
arsa- 
. ood Ss parilla 


Is the Best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. 


5 i] are the best after-dinner pi 
Hood Ss Pills aid digestion. hem pills, 


FREE GIFT [0 SHEEPMEN, 


aluable book premium to purchasers of CoopsgR 








Suxzxp Dip between Aprilland July 1: “The Di 
of Sheep—their Prevention and Cure;” 66 peace. AD 
ply WILLIAM CoopgeR & NEPHEWS, Galveston. Tex. 
end stern or say where bought. Ifyou cannot buy 
locally send $1.75 for $2.00 (100 gallon) packet, to 
WILLiaMs, Davis, Brooks & Co., Detroit, or 
F. 8. Burou & Co., 178 ichigan 3t., Cai poten 


$292 PER PACK: 
AGE, EXPRESS 
PAID, T0 MAKE 





200 GALLONS DIP FOR TICKS. IF NO 


HOME AGENT, ORDER ONLY FROM 
SKABCURA DIP CO. UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGH 


%0 FEED ror PROFIT ? 








it FLIES 
N tes, Ticks, 


Rob You and 
ae MILK sh 


oO Flies, 
if 1 cent is spent in 
Send 25 centsto 
Mfg. Oo., 1005 Fair- i 
mount Ave., Phils., 
Pa. They wi tee to refund 


l return 1 pin’ gnd guare: 

oney if cow is not protected. FeRIT' brought more 

uplicate 1¢@ and 90 gallon orders in 1896 than ever 
‘ore. A bonanza for Agents. 


FOR SALE—JERSEY BULL CALF. 


Combining Mercury blood 9 lines, through such 
ancestors as Pedro, sweepstakes bull at World's Fair, 
Chicago; Ramapo, Eurotas, Europa, etc. Stoke Pogis 
5 lines, through such as Ida’s Rioter of St. Lambert, 
Ida’s Scoke Pogis, Ida of St. L., Matilda 4th, etc. Tor- 
mentor 8 lines, and other biue bloods. A rare chance 
to get a valuable buil at a reasonable price. 
ddress cl EK, GUODRION, 
P.O Box 277, Lansing, Mich. 


is ENGLISH BERKSHIRE SWINE, highly 











red, from le: families. Write for prices. 
Vv. E. CKNEY, Mt. Morris, Mich, 
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Che Horse. 


CAN TWIN COLTS BE RAISED? 


The query of our correspondent, H. W. 
D., in the last issue of the FARMER, can 
twin colts be raised, is answered in the af- 
firmative so strongly that it may be regard- 
ed as settled for good. The answers came 
from all parts of the State, and we publish 
a few to show their general tenor: 

Prof. C. D. Smith, Agricultural College: 
In your last issue you ask for well authen- 
ticated cases of the birth of twin colts 
which lived to grow up. Mr. John S. 
Smith owned a mare which gave birth toa 
pair of twin colts that grew up to maturity 
and are now being driven. His address is 
Trumansburg, Tompkins Co., N. Y. These 
colts were healthy, sound and all right 
from birth up, evenly matched as to color 
though I believe that they differed in size 
as they grew older. 

C. P. M , Leonidas, St Joseph Co: In re- 
gard to the inquiry of H. - D., about 
raising twin coits, I would say that I have 
known of two cases where they developed 
into mature horses, one pair being bay 
mares weighing nearly 1,400 lbs. each, and 
finely matched. They are now probably 
seven or eight yearsold. Do not separate 
the colts and try to raiseone by hand alone, 
as it makes them very disagreeable to 
handle after being raised that way; but if 
the mare does not furnish nourishment 
enough for both, they could be fed some 
warm cow’s milk extra, as they would soon 
learn to drink freely. 

A. D. DeGarmo, Oakland Co: Wm. M. 
Lockwood, of this county, some ten years 
ago had a bay mare of about 1,200 Ibs. 
weight, bred by the subscriber, that he 
bred to the Percheron stallion Napier 2,936, 
the result being two mare colts—one a 
rapgy bay, the other a chunky black. They 
both lived and grew to maturity, but have 
_— out of this vicinity. I presume Mr. 

ockwood knows where they are. I have 
had three pair of twin colts foaled,but they 
all died. 

C. K. Dopp, Hillsdale Co: I have a pair 
of twin colts that were one year old the 
19th of this month—May. After the first 
week they were no trouble whatever. The 
first two or three nights I spent most of the 
time in the barn, Jetting only one in with 
the mare at a time; as they were quite 
weak I was a raid uhey might hurt them. 
After they suce got straightened up they 
were no more trouble, the mare giving 
plenty of milk for both. But she ran in 
good pasture and had plenty of grain all 
summer, and never had a harne:s on till 
fall. Assoon as the colts would eat they 
had oats three times a day. They area 
straight pretty pair of colts, though rather 
small for their age. One is bay the other 
brown. 

Edson Woodman, Van BurenCo.: Re- 
plying to the question, “Can twin colts be 
raised,” will say that there is no reason in 
the world why they may not be raised just 
as well as any other colts if strong and well 
developed when foaled. The dam should 
of course be well fed and not overworked, 
and the colts fed oats and bran when old 
enough to eat—and that is all. Usually 
twin colts are not born alive, or one may be 
alive but weakly, and the other one dead, 
and perhaps looking as though it had been 
dead some time before birth. But where 
both are born alive and fairly strong, they 
will live as well as any, andI have known 
a number of pairs that have lived to be 
aged horses. 

James A. Bell, Eaton Co.: I noticed in 
your last week’s FARMER a query asking if 
there is anyone that ever knew of a pair of 
twin colts being raised. I will say yes; I 
know of a pair now living that’are so near 
alike that it is almost impossible to tell 

them apart. They are eight or ten years 
old, and owned by Mr. Reed Bohannan, 
township of Windsor, Eaton Co. They 
were partly raised on cows’ milk. 

Several other letters have been received, 
giving methods of feeding. the dam and 


colts, which we shall publish in next issue. 








——oe 


FACTS ABOUT HORSE BREEDING. 


Here are some facts regarding horse 
breeding gathered from reports of the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture. At the 
close of the war in 1866 horses had an aver- 
age value in the United States of $59.86. 
This price fell for a year or two, then rose 
to $70.89 in 1871; that it gradually declined 
to $52.36 in 1879, then rose to $7464 in 1884, 
then fell gradually to $61.22 in 1893, since 
which period it has fallen off very rapidly 
to $31.51 in 1897. This is a very remarkable 
state of affairs, as we all know from our 
own experience. The important thing now 
is to know what has caused this decline in 
four years of 50 per cent in the price of 
horses until they are but little more than 
half the value horses w re thirty years ago. 
A writer on this subject disposes of the 
argument that it isdueto the substitution 
of electricity for horse power in street rail- 
ways, by showing thatin 1890 there were 
5,873 miles of street railways in the United 
States, of which 4,061 were op-rated by 
animal power. At the beginning of 1897 
there were over 12,000 miles of electric lines 
in operation and between 1.000 and 1,500 
miles worked by animals, showing that at 
most there has been a substitution for 


animals, a large number but totally in- 
sufficient to produce such a rapid decline. 
He estimates that bicyc.es have not dis- 
pensed with over 150,000 to 200,000 head, and 
he might have added that the increased 
export demand has gone far toward mak- 
ing up for the loss from the use of bicycles 
and electricity for street cars. his 
theory, therefore, evidently falls to the 
ground. Mr. Peters attributes the real de- 
cline to the simple fact that in 1883 we had 
in the United States less than 11,000,000 of 
borses and mules, while in 1893 we haa 
over 16,000,000, an increase of nearly 50 
er cent, while the population increased 
foes than 25 per cent. Of this increase, 
over 3.000,000 was from the ranges. The 
business of growing horses on. the range 
fairly began about 1883, resulting in a large 
demand for breeding stock in 1884, at boom- 
ing prices, which, as the area of govern- 
ment land was reduced, forcing the 
emptying of the ranches, necessarily led to 
8 rapid decline, and also to a reduction of 
horses, until we now have but little over 
14,000,000. The ranch stock displaced the 
lighter class of horses, while the de- 
pression in manufactures and in all lines of 
business necessarily decreased the prices 
of all other kinds of horses. Mr. Peters 
considers the decline is at the end for the 
reason that it isa waste of grass to feed it 
to horses, when it is worth two or three 
times as much as feed for cattle. The 
average working period of the horse is 
about five years and itis now three years 
since farmers and ranchmen decreased 
their production; hence it is only a ques- 
tion of time when horses will get back to 
the average prices prevailing from 1866 to 
1883, and with these the western farmer 
will be content, 


HORSES FOR HARD WORK. 


The labor required from the horses used 
by the London Omnibus Company is guite 
severe and some points in the selection and 
management of animals suited to these con- 
ditions may not be without interest to 
horsemen similarly situated in this coun- 
try. The height desired is from 15.134 to 


15 314 and no animal is purchased under 
four and a half years or over seven. 
mares are bought with the understanding 
that they may be returned to the seller 
within three months if in that time they 
are discovered to bein foal. When horses 
are bought they are sent to the company’s 
depot and “hardened”—that is, they are 
worked from three to six months at such 
labor as they individually need to fit them 
for *bus work. They are mostly from 
Yorkshire and Wales; Irish horses and 
those from Argentine are regarded as too 
light, but many suitable ones are of Cana- 
dian origin. Belgian horses have been 
tried somewhat extensively, but proved un- 
satisfactory. The prices paid range from 
33 pounds to 39, or say, roughly from $165 
to $195, and the average duration of their 
service is five years and two months, al- 
though many exceed this considerably. 
Each ’bus has ten or eleven horses assigned 
to it for relays, with two sets of harness,ex- 
cept that every horse has its own collar. 
The feed is proportioned to the amount of 
work done by each horse, the maximum 
consisting of eye: BoE genowagy of grain 
and eight pounds of chaff per day. The 
grain is principally crushed corn, but is 
mixed with barley, oats, beans and peas. 
Horses on the sick list have a special diet, 
and each horse gets a bran mash the night 
before his rest day. The fore shoes last 
from three to four weeks and the hind ones 
are renewed every two weeks. In colors, 
solid bays are preferred and blue roans 
come next. Red roans, mealy bays and 
chestnuts are almost invariably rejected in 
the belief that they are too soft. he om- 
nibus they draw weighs twenty-eight hun- 
dred, and is licensed to carry twenty-six 
passengers in addition to the driver and 
conductor, which gives an idea of the load 
to be hauled. 








HORSE GOSSIP. 





Tue big Austrian trotting meeting began 
May 16. The purses aggregate $158,700, 
$82,500 for home-bred and $76,200 for foreign- 
bred trotters. 


Tue English horse Galtee Move, which 
won the Two Thousand Guineas recently, 
broke the record for the distance—one mile 
and 11 yards—which he ran in 1:40 2-5. 
Since this performance the owner of Galtee 
Move has been offered £25,000 ($125,000) for 
him, but refused the offer. 


BANNOCKBURN, the two-year-old borse 
which won the Louisville Futurity, is own- 
ed by Bill McGuigan, once a noted citizen 
of this State, through his connection with 
the trotter Small Hopes. He now has a 
stable of runners. Bannockburn cost him 
$175 at auction as a yearling. He would 
probably sell for $10,000 now. 


THE trotting mare Bethel, the ringer for 
which Bob Kneebs paid the penalty of a 
fine and imprisonment for the fraud he 

racticed in Germany, was sold at auction 

on Berlin for 5,000 marks to Schmidt, the 
mare’s trainer. She bad been campaigned 
as a ringer under the alias of Nellie Kneebs 
and was confiscated and sold to the account 
of the government. 


REQUITAL and Handspring, who were 
contestants in their two-year-old form, the 
former winning the great Futurity Stakes, 
met a3 four-year-olds last week at Morris 
Park, New York, and Handspring beat his 
old opponent with surprising ease. Hand- 
spring started in front, was never headed, 





horse power on only 3,000 miles of railwa 
and that the displacement of horses an 
mules has not exceeded over 40,000 or 50,000 


and won as he pleased. Requital was 
heavily backed on his record as a two and 


THE 2:10 class at Charter Oak has twenty 
nominations. Dan Cupid, 2:091¢; James L., 
2:091¢; Page, 2:0914; Dandy Jim, 2:093{; B. 
. P., 2:0934, and Harrietta, 2:0934, con- 
stitute the very fast division, but they will 
have as competitors such speedy campaign- 
ers as Lilly Young, 2:1014; Benton M., 2:10; 
Alcidalia, 2:11144; Baron Rogers, 2:10, 
Early Bird, 2:10; and Iago, 2:11, and these 
may be beaten by some of the other entries. 


BuYERs representing an eastern syndicate 
have been traveling through southern 
Michigan and northern Indiana buying 
horses, which are being shipped to Buffalo 
and New York, and thence to Europe, 
where they will be used to mount cavalry 
in Germany, England, and Russia. It is 
estimated that since the buyers made their 
appearance 10,000 of the finest horses in the 
two States have been sold at good prices. 


CHICAGO merchants estimate that the 
State of Illinois has lost ten million dollars 
each year since the overthrow of racing in 
that State a few years ago. Perhaps that 
State has lost that amount of money in 
horses, but it is the most utter nonsense to 
attribute it to stopping racing. Michigan’s 
losses in horses have been very heavy, but 
any one is at liberty to race who chooses to 
do so. Such statements are so wild and il- 
logical that they are a detriment rather 
than a help to the horse interest. 


Tue British commission which went to 
Argentina to buy a great quantity of horses 
for use at Cape Colony have made several 
big purchases. Two steamers loaded with 
horses have already sailed for Cape Colony, 
and negotiations for still further purchases 
are under way. On the high-priced lands 
of Europe farmers can not compete with 
breeders in North and South America in 
the cheapness of producing fine horses, and 
the export demand for the western hemi- 
sphere {fs increasing annually. 


ORNAMENT, son of imp. Order, seems to 
bein great form since he was beaten by 
Typhoon II.in the Kentucky Derby. He 
won the Clark stakes of $4,000 at Louisville 
May 19th, and on the 26th won the Latonia 
Derby very easily. There were five start- 
ers, with Ornament a strong favorite. The 
stakes were worth $8,740, distance one and 
a half miles. Time, 2:3534. Ornament car- 
ried the top weight—127 lbs.—the next 
heaviest being 114 lbs., carried by F. F. V., 
the second horse. The record for the dis- 
tance is 2:3287, so the time was very good. 


Tue American horses in England are be- 
inning to do better. On May 18 Richard 
roker’s filly Rhoda B. won the race for the 
Exning Plate of 200 sovereigns ($1,000). The 
race is for two-year-olds; nine started. 
Rhoda B. is by Hanover. On the 19th 
August Belmont’s horse Keenan won a 
welter-weight handicap of 150 sovereigns. 
Seven horses started. On the same day 
Lorillard’s horse, Berzak, was second in the 
Newmarket stakes of 3,500 sovereigns, and 
gzot 10 per cent of the stakes. The race was 
for three-year-olds. 


THE difference between profit and loss is frequent- 
ly a very small amount indeed. Those things 
which possess a money earning power almost in- 
variably become bills of expense the moment they 
cease to be active. For instance should anything 
happen to deprive you the use of a horse, the mom- 
ent he ceases to be useful he becomes a bill of ex- 
pense. If he could be cured by a few simple appli- 
cations of any remedy, this loss should immediately 
cease and be converted into a profit. Bickmore’s 
Gall Cure, which is regularly advertised in these 
columns, will work this change. The manufacturers 
guarantee a complete cure of collar, saddle or har- 
ness gall when the horse is being worked. You 
thus do not lose the horse’s service and are able to 
work a cure at the same time. Itis said to be of 
equal value in treating grease heel, speed cracks, 
cuts and all forms of external sores on both horses 
and cattle. Write the Bickmore Gall Cure Co., 
Oldtown, Maine, for testimonials, circulars, etc. 
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Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 
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SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OR FIRING 
Impossible to uce any scar or blemish. The 
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Bunches or Blemishes from Horses or 
As 8 HUMAN _REMEDY for Rheuma 
Sprains, Sore hroat, Neo it is invaluab “ 


WE GUARANTEE Ss. cBsceRat 


any lintment or spavin cure mixture made. 

Every bottle of Wi 
ted Por divowatistasinns Pease Per bottle Be 
b da or sent by me paid, wit 
testimonials, eto, Address 


THE LAWRENOE-WILLIAMS 00,, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Sheepmen 


“You will have health- 








scab and foot-rot, cleans © 

end increases the growth 

cf the wool. F 
- Chloro-Naptholeum 


is a perfectly harmless antisep- 
tic, i feide. diciaf, 





and most effective stock remedy 
known. 1 gallon sent freight 
prid upon receipt of . $1.50. a 
Aguate Wanted. . : 

WEST DISINFECTING CO. 
206 & 208 E. 57th St., New York. 


2355 Indiana Avenue,:Chicago. 


MeLAUGHLIN BROS 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


t We have imported more:stallions from France 
since 1893 than all others combined... Write or 
call on us if you want the best of either 


French Coachers or Percherons, 
Directory of Live Stock Breeders 


CATTLE. 


(QHOICE JERSEY BULL, 8 mos. old, sired 
by Stoke Pogis Cantilever 28266,dam Bonnie Lib 
2d 110128, for sale cheap. A. A. WUOD, Saline, Mich. 


P M. CHASE, Muir, Mich., breeder of Red 
¢ Polied Cattle and Poland-Uhina Hogs. 3 
good yearling boars for sale $15 each. 


¥. & B. W. BNGLISH, Clarksville, Mich., breed 
P tered RED POLLED CATTLE, 























f regis 
| Olmey and Sultan heads the herd. 





M4 VALLEY STOCK FARM,.—Galloway 
bulls and Shropshire ewes, from prize win 
ners.- CHAPMAN BROS., So. Rockwood, Mich. 


J OHN LESSITER & SONS, Cole,Oakland Co.,Mich., 
breeders of Scotch bred Shorthorns. Fine young 
bulls and heifers forsale. Also Shropshire sheep 


BERDEEN-ANGUS BULLS Booming, yearlings 
nearly sold. They make easy-keeping, high 
price steers. CLOVER BLOSSOM FaRM, Kinde. Mich, 


GUERNSEY BULL CALVES trast ena 
E. MILLER, 


Birmingham, Mich. 


EGISTERED HOLSTEINS of both — 
and all ages for sale from my World’s Fair 
prize-winning herd. 50 ead to select from. Priees 
low. Terms easy. B. F. THOMPSON, Detroit, Mich. 

















BEEF IS WANTED, 


AND THE SHORTHORN,IS THE ANIMAL 
TO PRODUCE IT. 

FINE HEIFERS OFFERED 
on very reasonable terms for 30 DAYS. 
THEY WILL NEVER BE CHEAPER. 
A few choice Merinos—Come quick if you want 











them. Come or write. ap ‘ 
W. E. BOYDEN, Delhi Mills, Mich. 
SHEEP. 
N AMPSHIR SHEEP FOR SALE.—A choice lot 
of all ages and both sex. Prarie 


Castle Farm. J. H. TAF1, Mendon, St. JoeCo.,, Mich. 





i ead any 
enoug. 
year-old ewes bred 


to choice rams; ewe and ram 
,ambs; none better. L. 8S. Dunham 


. Concord, Mich 








M. CROSS, Ovid, Mich., breeder of Victoria 
swine. Stock for sale. Breeding stock all record- 
ed. Reasonable prices. Correspondence solicited. 


ARGE ENGLISH BERKSHIRES and SHROP- 
SHIRES. eet xd bred. Call or address 
MEKCHANT KELLEY, Woodstock, Mich. 


LAND CHINAS.—March, April and May 
pigs. Pairs not akin. Prices reasonable. 
F. M. PIGGOTT, Fowler, Clinton Co., Mieh. 


Choice pigs 


Registered Victoria Swine. f:°sae 


DR. W. A. GIBSON, Jackson, Mich. 


| PAY THE EXPRESS, Jenene, tuich> tor prices 


Lansing, Mich., for prices 
on Thoroughbred Duroc-Jersey Swine. 


f 
POLAND-CHINAS. tioct'“Quattty and. breed- 


ing combined. Now booking orders for spring pigs. 
L. W. BARNES, Byron, Shiawassee Co., Mich. 
of Berkshire swine, 


THE PLUM HILL HERD Shorthorn cate. P: 


k and S. P. Hamburg fowls. Stock and eggs 
ny CG. M. BRAY, St. Johns, Mich. 


N. A. CLAPP, “Kaese” 
BREEDER | OF Large English Berkshire Swine. 


P Cc BO ARS READY for BUSINESS. 
e ® 


Cheap. Write for prices. 
Gold Mine Seed Corn $1 per bushel. 
A. H. FOSTER, Allegan, Mich. 














express by ordering a Poland-China pig 
now from Hickory Grove. 
A. A. WOOD, Saline, Mich. 























Ww: can give you BARGAINS in POLAND- 
OnINA PIGS and B. P. R., two grand yards. 


f . Write 
a wetedas WILLARD PERRY or 


M. H. BURTON, 


SOLD CORWIN KING for $200 at 7 years. He 
now heads the oldest herd in Iowa. Ifyou want 


POLAND-CHINAS 
WM. H. COOK, Waterford, Mich. 

. WILSON, Okemos, Mich., proprietor of 

5 She Michigan Central herd of IMPROVED 

CHESTER WHITES. I have a few head of 

96 stock (both sexes) at 

reduced prices to make 
room for new comers. 


CHOICE LIGHT BRAHMAS. 


{ Hastings 
Mich 
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Eggs, 75 cents for 13; 2% 
’ * “tor $1.25. 
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- ing crow calls out his derision from a 


‘Strict cleanliness is the best —— 


‘they have proper ventilation, moisture and 


-cubator; then I put part of the chicks in 
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Ehe Poultry Dard. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 


TURKEYS. 








Under this head in the FARMER of some 
weeks ago, C. L. Hogue asked why farmers 
a.e not raising as many turkeys as former- 
ly, and makes the request that some 
brother farmer explain the matter. I 
wonder if a little turkey talk from a sister 
farmer would answer as well? 

In the first place, we doraise them in this 
section and find it very profitable. But we 
have largely discarded the Bronze, having 
found that their wandering habits made 
them unprofitable. It is too much trouble 


for a busy housekeeper to search over an 
80-acre farm for turkeys’ nests, and then 
quite likely find only a shell, while a mock- 


ighboring tree-top, having just dined up- 
on the aaa Then, too, the chicks are dif- 
ficult to raise, seeming to be more delicate 
taan those of some other breeds. After 
long experience we have found the Slate 
variety the best all-round birds. They are 
very domestic, commence laying early, 
make excellent mothers, and the chicks 
are hardy and mature quickly. 
-My zustom is toset two or three turkey 
hens at the same time. When they hatch, 
give all the chicks to one; she wil) care for 
thirty or even forty just as well as for ten 
if properly cared for herself. and the other 
turkeys can be confined for a few days, 
when they will soon be laying again. Se- 
lect a dry, sunny spot for your coop, which 
should be quite roomy for a large brood— 
say ten feet square. A sandy spot is pref- 
erable, but above everything see that the 
Grainage Is perfect, for if the coop is damp 
the chicks will not be strong. Have three 
sides of the coop of slats so the chicks can 
run out and in easily. Cover well; then 
every morning clean the bottom thorough- 
ly. Idothis with a small hoe, scraping 
out every bit of litter. For the first week 
feed nothing but bread moistened with 
milk. After this you may add a little 
otato and Dutch, or cottage, cheese. A 
ittle onion or onion tops cut fine are an ex- 
cellent addition. After two weeks mix 
corn meal, baked in the form of johnny 
cake, with their food, gradually increasing 
this. But never feed meal uncooked to 
little turkeys, and see that their food is 
mixed with milk for three weeks at least. 
Always add a little salt to their feed. It is 
a mistaken and pernicious belief that fowls 
do not need salt. I have observed that 
where this notion prevails, cholera pre- 
vails also. Then always have a shallow 
pan of fresh water close by the coop. This 
shouid be emptied, rinsed and refilled three 
times daily. After four weeks they may be 
allowed to have their liberty, only driving 
them into the coop during storms. I have 
been troubled very little with vermin. 


When the large quill feathers begin to 
grow, a little sulphur should be mixed with 
their food two or three times a week or, 
what is better, a liberal feed of onions 
given. After they begin to “shoot the red” 
they are comparatively hardy, ard with a 
little oversight will care for themselves. 
A flock of sixty or seventy-five turkeys to 
sellin November, at nine cents a pound, 
augments the family purse considerably. 

PETERSBURG. Mich. MRS. J. H. L. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
INCUBATORS. 





An important question in keeping chick- 
ens is how to get a large lot ofearly chicks, 
for the late ones are not profitable. I 
feared to buy an incubator for quite a 
while, and our writers on poultry raising 
were very quiet on the matter; but last 
May I ventured and bought a machine of 
six hundred egg capacity. I had not hens 
enough to supply it, and bought nearly all 
my first setting from huckster wagons; but 
without any experience anda large number 
of sterile eggs, I hatched three hundred 
strong, healthy chicks. I only hatched 
twice last summer. ‘Chis spring I took off 
my first hatch the last day of March, and 
hatched ninety-six per cent of the sterile 
eggs. I have hens enough to supply it 
now, and am well pleased with my venture. 
A neighbor asked meifI set it ape and 
just let 1t goon and hatch. Well, not by 
any means. They have to be looked after 
and cared for, and that very carefully, to 
make a success of it, just as you would any 
other business. While they are nearly all 
double-walled and self-regulating, yet if 
they are not in a cellar or warm house, the 
temperature outside has some effect on 
them. Yet it is not the amount of troub'e 
thatforty hens would be, and 1t would take 
just that number to set six hundred eggs. I 
would not want asmal! machine that would 
only equal ten or a dozen hens, for while 
one takes care of a small one he can care 
for a large one, and get so many more 
chicks. I do not suppose there is a very 
great amount of difference in them. So 


the right temperature, any of them will do 
very well. 

Caring for the chicks after they are 
hatched is as much to be learned as hatch- 
ing them. They should not be taken from 
the nursery of the incubator until about 
thirty-six hours old. Then put them in 
brooders or with hens. I usually set a 
number of hens the same day I set the in- 


brooders, and by putting the chicks from 
two hens to one, I can rear quite a number 
with hens. Do not feed tne chicks until 
removed to brooder; then give them water, 
jest a little tepid, and keep it by them. 

eed a little and often, and be very careful 


about overfeeding. ELI HEATON. 


== 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
NOTES ON POULTRY HOUSES AND 
MANAGEMENT. 





One of the serious mistakes made by 
poultrymen in building henhonses is found 
in the number of their windows. lt was 
not so very long ago that the idea was 
prevalent that the greater part, if not all, 
of the south side should be made of glass. 
This might do very well if thesun shone 
all the time. The idea of a large amount of 
glass front was to letin all the sunlight 
possible. But there is this difficulty: The 
San doesn’t always shine and when it 
doesn’t, just as much frost enters as would 
otherwise of solar heat. On a sunny day 
the interior will be very pleasant; on a 
cloudy day, and always at night, the re- 


verse is the result. 
* * 


* 

A poultry house doesn’t need to have the 
greater part of one side finished off in glass. 
It is not only needless, but is useless, and 
in a great many cases it will prove worse 
than useless. It is not consistent.with a 
fowl’s health to have the temperature at 
noon on a sunny day come o to forty-five 
or fifty degrees and in eight “hours, and 
possibly less, have the interior heat register 
at zero. This is just what will result with 
an excessive amount of glass. If there are 
any who discredit the great amount of 
heat that may be lost in this way, let 
them try the experiment for themselves. 
‘Place your hand on or near the interior 
side of a window pane some frosty night 
and note result. Bear in mind your hand 
covers only a few square inches. Consider 
what must be the result when you have as 
many or even more square feet of glass 
surface. 

* a * 
Now then comes the question, how much 
glass surface is necessary for the comfort 
and well being of the fowls? Obviously the 
answer must depend quite materially on 
location, style and size of house. At any 
time all that is necessary is a sufficient 
number of windows to give the house the 
ordinary amount of light. A house must 
not be dark or gloomy; but on the contrary 
light should prevade its innermost recesses. 
A henhouse twelve by twelve, not within 
the shadow of any other building, would be 
very well lighted by from fifteen to twenty 
square feet of window surface. The glass 
of course should be placed mostly on the 
south side, making everything as favorable 
as possible for light. to enter. The writer 
has in mind a henhouse twelve by twenty- 
four which is very satisfactorily lighted by 
four ordinary window sash, aggregating 

possibly thirty square feet. 

* 


* 


* 
For those who care to go to the extra ex- 
pense, the double glass sash will prove very 
practical. They operate on very much the 
same principle as double siding, that is, an 
air space is left between the two panes of 
glass which prevents the ready passage to 
and fro of heat. 
* * 
* 
Shutters are another feature that will 
prove very practical. These are to be used 
to cover the windows during exceptionally 
frosty nights. They can be made very easi- 
ly of half-inch lumber and hung on small 
hinges to be swung back against the wall 
during the daytime. A very good shutter 
can be made by tacking heavy roofing paper, 
or even tared paper, to a light framework 
and hanging as suggested above. These 
shutters could be arranged to hang inside 
or on exterior of the house, but the writer 
would prefer the interior if possible. 
* * 


* 

One of the best dishes for watering fowls 
is a low iron kettle. The next best thing is 
a moderately high earthen crock which can 
be readily purchased for five or eight cents 
atalmgst any grocery store. If in using 
such 4 Gish you are troubled to keep it free 
from straw that is scratched about by the 
chickens, introduce a small box, eight or 
ten inches high, and place the dish upon it. 
Have the box large enough so the fowls 
can mount it while drinking from the dish. 
By using some such simple arrangement it 
is not much trouble to keep the water com- 
paratively clean. 


* * 
* 


Don't neglect to supply water to your 
hens if you wish eggs. Some writers tell 
us to ‘‘water three times a day and thor- 
oughly clean vessels each time.” If time 
is spoiling on your hands, follow this ad- 
vice. Like rubbing butter on your elbow 
for toothache, it won't do any hurt if it 
don’t do any good. if you will water your 
fowls once a day and do it carefully, your 
fowls will manage toexist. This rule will 
hold true under all ordinary circumstances. 
Cc. P. REYNOLDS. 





Brahma eggs, $1.50 for 15. 
- Lock 


eggs of the fowls which were at liberty 
hatched better than those of fowls which 
were confined. In tests made with an in- 
cubator it was found that eggs which were 
repeatedly cooled and warmed hatched 
much better than those which were kept at 
a@warm temperature all the time. In one 
experiment the eggs were cooled by my es 
them to the air for 144 hours daily during 
the whole period of incubation. This 
treatment retarded the period of incuba- 
tion for three days. he eggs became 
quite cold, and it required about 12 hours 
to bring them up to 104 degrees F., the tem- 
perature of incubation. In this experiment 
13 out of 16 hatched vigorous chickens. 
The incubator had previously been used 
with unsatisfactory results. 

From a second experiment it was iaferred 
that the gradual heating of eggs was as 
essential as the process of cooling. Twen- 
ty-five eggs, which had been laid on very 
warm days, were placed in the incubator 
and exposed to air as in the preceding 
case. The temperature was such that the 
eggs were warmed up to 104 degrees in two 
or three hours. This temperature was 
maintained until the brood hatched. The 
chickens pierced the shell, but they were so 
weak they died before leaving the egg. 

It was found that the eggs upon which a 
fowl is sitting are not all of the same tem- 
perature, those upon the outside being 
cooler than those which lie inside. 























, need rest and toning up when 3 
@ they have been worn out by § 
® overwork or strain. This rest 

3 they get from a pure tonic like & 


Pabst 
Malt Extract 


The “BEST” Tonic ¢ 
8 made from malt, the concentra- 2 
, ted food, in a soluble form, and 
t hops, the gentle nerve tonic. 
© Pabst Malt Extract builds up 
@ the nervous and the physical 
% system;cures nervousness, head- 
s ache, indigestion, and makes 
, you hearty and strong. 
€ Sold by all druggists at 25c. 
5 a bottle or 12 for $2.50. 
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BETTENDORF AXLE CO. 





us.w. Eromr smecet, DAVENPORT, (OWA. 














See that your thresherman is properly 


FARIME Rs! 


Don’t waste time stacking straw, the 


WIND STACKER 


Does it Better without manual labor. 


equipped, and give him timely notice. 





ERTELS VICTOR 


SHIPPED ANYWHERE TO OPERATE 
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»A GOOD WELL 


of living water increases the value of any 
\ farm. Youcan getit every time with our 


STAR DRILLING MACHINES. 
They will drill to adepth, through any 
substance. They will do from 10 to 15 per 
eent- more work in the same time than 
any other machine. They have a longer 
‘ete. stroke and more of them per minute, 
emee Built on the best plans of the best 
| rae material, We make 9 sizes, Catalog of 
—_ jm machines & full line supplies free, 
STAR DRILLING MACHINE CO. AKRON, 
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A GOOD MILL 


The Perkins Direct-Geared Steel Mi 
Meets every Seachtonant’ eas 
R farm. They won’t blow down, can’t 
warp, twist or buckle. Rudder is 
truss rod braced. 





| CARRIAGE WHEELS, 


$6.50 - Buysanuacy) = 

6.85 Buys4 carruge | = 

Buys 4 Milk, Millor | @ 

9.20 L’t Delivery Wagon a 

All Tired and Hubs Banded. 

Send stamp for new price list for wheels and axles 

for any kind cf wagon. It will pay you. 

CARRIAGE SUPPLY CO., Geneva, Ohio. 
















Staggered Oval Spokes. 


BUY A SET TO FIT YOUR NEW OR OLD WACON 


CHEAPEST AND BEST 


way to geta low wagon. Any size 
wheel, any width tire. Catal. FREE. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. , Quincy, tu. 


So] LOP BUGGY FOR $28.95, 





Also $100, 00 COLUMBUS TOP BUGGY FOR 

$39.90. You don’tpay for them until 

= =, received. Eve in B 
RAY Carri Harnese and les 


FRE 
Address, SEARS. ROEBUCK & CO., Chi » 
(Sears, Roebuck & Co. are thoroughly Milase etter 


S\ GENERAL AGENTS 











tee 
power, Steel Tanks, etc. Send 
for reasons why thisis the best, 


/ PERKINS WIND MILLCO, 
13 Race St., Mishawaka, Ind, 
CCS S SE CSTE CEES: 


! N Wood Mille, tor fh 
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wanted to superintend sub- 






nate sells at sight; exclus- 


ive ry. percent profit. 
>. .CORMANY MFQ. Go. 
Dearbora Street, c 











Pigine LEGHORNS, S. C. B. Leghorns, Barred P. 
Rocks, Black Minorcas. Pekin Ducks. ee 





Sl yer li. E. L. LARNED, Worden, Mich. 
PEKIN DUCK EGGS, Wore foul Strain, 
E. A. CROMAN Grass Lake, Mich. 





UFF LEGHORNS.—Eees from pen No. 1, 81.50 
for 15; eggs from pen No. 2, $1 for 15. No stock 
tospare. A few Light ‘ee goemere’s. Light 


. A. A. SMITH, 
Box 653, Saginaw, E. S., Mich. 





? §. C. B. LEGHORN EG6S FOR $1 00 


from a pen of 33 that laid 613 eggs in December. 
Pure stock. Free range. A good hatch. 
F. M. BRONSON, Vermontville, Mich. 





hxetie PHEASANT EGGS FOR SALB, 82.50 
game bird on earth. 


perl3 Order early and get June birds. Finest 
Money must accompany 


rders. F. T. HYNE, Brighton, Mich. 





EFFECTS OF COLD ON INCUBATION. 





The French Minister of Agriculture has 
published a report of certain experiments 
upon the effect of cold air upon incubation 
of eggs. It was found that fowls hatch 


° 
LIGHT BRAHMA E GGS ex'etock. 41 per 13; 26 for 


Conger strains. 


$1.50. E - 
BSE beautiful BARRED P. ROCKS, exclusively. 





High scoring, thoroughbred stock. Pitkin and 
Coekerels, $2 to $2 50; Eggs, $1 per 16. 
E. M. KIES, Reading, Mich. 





much larger and stronger broods during 
the months of February, March and April 


BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS, Scventiseaity ma: | 


ted, and bred for 


Egg Production. Every egg 


TAKE THE 





CHICAGO 
New Steel Passenger Steamers. 


The Greatest Perfection yet attained in 
Boat Construction—Luxurious Equipment, 
Artistic Furnishing, Decoration and Effi- 
. BISHOP, Woodbury, Mich. cient Service, insuring the highest degree 


f COMFORT; SPBED AND SAFETY 
Running between 
Cleve’and, Detroit and Mackinac. 


LOW RATES to Picturesque Mackinac and return, 


including meals and berths from Detroit or Cleveland. 


Send for illustrated pamphlet. Address 


A. A. SCHANTZ, G. P. A., Detroit, Mich. 
HE DETROIT & CLEVELAND STEAM NAV. CO, 








than during the warm months of June, 





July and August. It was also found the 


particulars. 





teed to hatch or money refunded. Write for 
Guo. H. REISsMAN, Northville, Mich, 


When writing to advertisers mention MIOH, FARMER, 
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range Pepartment. 





OuR Morro:—“The farmer is of more consequence 
than the farm, and should be first improved.” 





Address all correspondence for this department to 
KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD, 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, - - MICH. 





News from Michigan Granges is especially 
solicited. 





OFFICERS MICHIGAN STATE GRANGE. 


Master—George B. Horton, Fruit Ridge. 
Overseer—E. B. Ward, Charlevoix. 
Lecturer—Jason Woodman, Paw Paw. 
Steward—Geo. L. Carlisle, Kalkaska. 
Assistant Steward—Wm. Robertson, Hesperia. 
Chaplain—Mrs. Mary A. Mayo, Battle Creek. 
Treasurer—E. A. Strong, Vicksburg. 
Secretary—Miss Jennie Buell, Ann Arbor 
Gatekeeper—M. H. Foster, Kent. 
Pomona—Mrs. Estella E. Buell, Union City. 
Flora—Miss Rizpah Norris, Lansing. 
Ceres—Mrs. Estella Knight, Swartz Creek. 
Lady Assistant Steward—Mrs. Mary Robertson, 
Hesperia. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

W. E. Wright, Coldwater; Chairman; H. D. Platt, 
Ypsilanti, A. E. Palmer Kalkaska; Thos. Mars, 
Berrien Center; R. K. Divine, Holly; E. A. Holden, 
Lansing; F. W. Redfern, Maple Rapids. 





OFFICERS OF NATIONAL GRANGE. 


Master—J. H. Brigham. Delta, O. 

Overseer—Aaron Jones, South Bend, Ind. 

eee a Messer, Vermont. 

Steward—J. L. Cox. Readington, N. J. 

Asst. Steward—A. J. Newcomb, Golden, Colorado. 

Chaplain—O. N. Hale, No. Stockholm, N. Y. 

Treasurer—Mrs. F. E. McDowell, Columbus, O. 

Secretary—Jno. Trimble, 514 F. St., Washington,D.C. 

Gatekeeper—W. E. Harbaugh, Missouri. 

Ceres—Mrs. Lucy G. Smith, Delaware, O. 

Pomona—Mrs. Sarah G. Baird, Edina Milis, Minn. 

Flora—Mrs. L. E. A. Wiggin, Maysville, Me. 

Lady Asst. Steward—Mrs. S. G. Knott, Moler, W.Va. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Leonard Rhone, Centre Hall, Pa., Chairman. 

J. J. Woodman, Paw Paw, Michigan, Secretary 
N. J. Bachelder, East Andover, 

J, H. Brigham, Ohio, Ex-Officio. 








THE GRANGE AND THE LEGISLA- 
TURE OF 1897. 





A brief review of what the Michigan 
State Grange attempted and accomplished 
in legislative matters during the session 
just closed, will be appropriate and of 
value. Ata meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the State Grange soon after the 
last State Grange, the following legislative 
program was outlined as expressing the 
wishes of the Grange: 

1. A clause in the pure food law prohibit- 
ing the coloring of oleomargarine yellow to 
resemble butter. 

2. .The continuance of the office of tax 
statistician for at least two years longer. 

3. A law prohibitiag appeals from jus- 
tices’ courts in cases involving less than 


4. The increase of the appropriation for 
traveling libraries from $1,250 per year to 
$2.500 per year. 

5. The payment of county officials by 
salaries instead of by fees, and the turning 
of fees into the county treasury. 

6. An appropriation of $6,000 per year for 
farmers’ institutes. 

7. A protest against the repeal of the law 
for gathering farm statistics. 

A little later, the questions having arisen 
after the meeting of the executive commit- 
tee, the Worthy Master sent out requests 
to Granges for petitions against the repeal 
of the mortgage tax law, and io favor of 
the Wagar salaries bill. 

Now that the smoke of battle is cleared 
away, we are enabled to discover 
how much of this program has be- 
come an accomplished fact. The following 
measures passed: 

1. A bill prohibiting the coloring of oleo- 
margarine yellow. 

2. Increase of appropriation for traveling 
libraries. 

The above were put through just as in- 
troduced, and as requested by the Grange. 

3. An appropriation of $5,500 per year for 
farmers’ institutes. 

This is $500 less per year than asked for 
by the Grange and Board of Agriculture; 
otherwise the bill was unchanged. 

4. The protests against the repeal of the 
law for collecting farm statistics availed 
practically as desired. ‘Che present law 
was modified so that only areas of crops are 
to be collected, the yield to be estimated 
through percentage reports by crop corre- 
spondents. But the fundamental idea of 
farm statistics is preserved. 

5. The protests against the repeal of the 
mortgage tax law were efficient, although 
the request of the Grange for changing the 
law so that “any direct or indirect attempt 
on part of the lender to shift the payment 
of the tax over onto the borrower shall 
annul the interest clause of the obliga- 
tion,’’.was not heeded. 

The following measures failed: 

1. Preventing appeals from justices’ 
courts. 

2. xe Wagar salaries bill. 
ar he Kimmis county officials’ salaries 
i 


3 The tax statistician bill. 

In pushing this legislation the Subordi- 
nate'Granges did nobly. Petitions were 
sent in much more freely than two years 
ago, showing that the Subordinate Granges 
are rapidly getting hold of the methods of 
securing legislation. As a whole the 








winter’s work is satisfactory, yet not what 
we could wish. Two years ago the three 
lines of endeavor were pure food, the tax 
question, and agricultural education. In 
this session the latter line has been 
strengthened by the additional appropria- 
tions for farmers’ institutes and traveling 
libraries. The pure food ‘law has been 
strengthened by the addition of the anti- 
color law and a large increase in appropria- 
tion for the department. But we fear that 
in matters of taxation we have lost rather 
than gained, take it all around. 

While there were peculiar political con- 
ditions in this legislature, which doubt- 
less had much to do with the results of our 
work, nevertheless we fear that the 
Grange attempted rather too much. It is 
proper and necessary for the Grange to 
take a position on many questions, but it 
seems to us that for special effort there 
ought to be reserved not over two or three 
measures, and while the Grange should 
make its stand known to legislators regard- 
ing all important questions, it should also 
have the legislature understand that there 
are some special matters that must be 
taken eare of. 

We fear also that too few of the rank and 
file of Patrons thoroughly understand and 
appreciate the measures which the Grange 
advocates. As a consequence there is not 
the same pressure brought to bear upon 
legislators that there would be if every Pa- 
tron was an active advocate of each meas- 
ure. Not that the State Grange selected 
measures not approved by the majority of 
Patrons, for that is not true, but the far- 
reaching importance of some of the meas- 
ures, we believe, was not thoroughly ap- 
preciated by many of the Snbordinate 
Granges. To avoid this we believe that 
leading questions of State affairs should 
be discussed thoroughly in Subordinate 
Granges every month in the year and every 
year. We believe now is the time to begin 
work for the legislature of 1899, and by 
thorough discussion of leading questions 
create a united and deep-seated sentiment 
on these subjects,so that when the next 
legislature convenes it will at onee ap- 
preciate public opinion and will at once ac- 


quiesce in that opinion. No permanent 
legislation of value is likely to come 
through the Grange except as it is backed 
by the earnest wish and active support of 
the great majority of Patrons. 





GRANGE NEWS. 





Tuer Van Buren Pomona Grange at 
Hamilton was a success so far as numbers 
and interest manifested in the work of the 
Grange was concerned. Hamilton Grange 
held an open session in the evening and 
Paw Paw Grange gave a short program 
consisting of recitations, and music by the 
Grange orchestra, which is composed of 
young members who delighted the audi- 
ence by their selections, if encores attest 
truly.—k. A. Ww. 


LIMECREEK GRANGE No. 712 met Friday 
evening, May 21. This meeting was the 
last one of the contest, and as we had 
open program our hall was well filled. 
Our contest has been a great help as it has 
brought in 12 new members and has shown 
our people what they can do. Our contest 
ends with a supper provided by the losers. 
Our secretary received samples of binder 
twine, but owing to the lateness of the 
hour little business was done; but all seem- 
ed well pleased with the twine that was 
bought through the Grange last year and 
all were glad to think it would be a little 
cheaper this year. 

Ed. Gallup was elected delegate to attend 
the Pomona Grange June 3,at Madison.—#. 


L. @ 
LENAWEE Co. 


Hope GRANGE No. 768 has come through 
winter in good condition. We meet every 
two weeks. Our goat has had exercise 
enough to keep him in good health, having 
carried ten new members dnring the past 
winter. Our hall, which is situated six 
miles west of Sand Beach, is being papered 
and painted on the inside this spring. 

We welcome Bro. James Morrison back 
to our midst. Heisacharter member and 
labored hard to get Hope Grange started. 
He has been away for some time. 

The farmers around bere are - beginning 
to see and believe in Grange principles. 
Quite a number of them took advantage of 
the low prices offered by the western deal- 
ers on timothy and clover seed. Hope 
Grange has been thoroughly pruned, the 
tares are all gone and only the wheat re- 
mains. We had a hard pull for some time, 
but we have lived while the opposition has 
died. I believe the time isripe for a good 
Grange revival all over Michigan if we 
only do our juty.—BENJ. WADE, Lecturer. 

Huron Co. 





“You Will Never Regret” 


a trip to the Nashville Exposition if you 
travel via the “Cincinnati Short Line.’ Both 
the Michigan Central and Cincinnati, Hamil- 
ton & Dayton, forming this direct Southern 
route are known to travelers as A 1 lines in 
every respect. ‘‘Comfortin travel’ does it. 
— are now fully prepared to give full 
information regarding uced rates to the 
Exposition. 











REFORMS AND REFORMERS. 





HON. E. A. WILDEY. 

The religious, social and political influ- 
ences that environ a people .are so closely 
interwoven that we cannot investigate the 
one without wishing to become more fa- 
miliar with the others and to realize how 
the prosperity and stability of a nation 
depend upon the fullest enjoy:aent, by all 
citizens of whatever degree or sex, of these 
influences. The reforms that have shaken 
the foundation of ancient dynasties and 
brought into existence new nations and re- 


arranged the artificial geographical divi- 
sions of the globe, have been largely the re- 
sult of religious reforms acting upon the 
social and political history of nations. Be- 
ginning with the son of'the Jewish carpen- 
ter,who by his teachings and example.van- 
guished the Caesars and set at nanght the 
tindings of that ancient council which after 
months Of deliberation and scientific re- 
search declared that there was no God and 
no hereafter,and whose belief has strength- 
ened with the centuries, until to-day the 
enlightened nations of the earth in some 
form of worship acknowledge his sovereign 
power and practice his teachings. 

Then Mahomet, whose creed recognizes 
but one God and that Mahomet is his 
Prophet, but whose followers, setting 
aside the principles taught by the Christ 
and his apesties, took the cimeter and by its 
flashing steel established a creed whose be- 
lievers gladly welcomed death in its behalf 
so thoroughly were they imbued with its 
be and whose followers to-day 
blindly ollow the leadership of the Sultan, 
the spiritual head of the church. Then in 
succession comes the son of a German 
miner, Martin Luther, who by his fearless- 
ness and sturdy belief in the primitive gos- 
pels broke the power of the popes over the 
Saxon race, and inculcated that spirit of 
religious and social freedom that finally 
calminated in the establishment of a re- 
“mee on this continent whose structure of 
iberty and equality for all before the law, 
furnished a harbor of refuge for the op- 
pressed of all nations. 

It is beyond dispute that all great re- 
formers have invariably come from the 
common people, and that the reforms in- 
augurated by them have resulted in the 
betterment of the human race; and we 
need have no hesitancy in asserting that 
the weak have conquered the strong, ‘‘The 
philosophers, the popes, and the Plebians, 
the Kings,” that the inherent virtue of a 
true idea will reform and revolutionize a 
government and a people. 

When we contrast the social condition of 
the common people of a century ago with 
those of a stili earlier period, and then 
again with those of to-day, we catch a few 
faint gleams of that glorious day that all 
benefactors of the human race are oe 
for, the time when every nation shal 
acknowledge the equality of man, with no 
distinction ot caste nor degrees of supe- 
riority, except those of talents well em- 
ployed. 

In our country before the revolution, the 
farmer and the laborer enjoyed but little 
of the comforts and none of the luxuries of 
life we have to-day. McMaster’s history 
of the people of the United States tells us 
“That the Massachusetts farmer who wit- 
nessed the revolution, plowed his land with 
the wooden bull-plow, sowed his grain 
broadcast, and when ripe cut it with a 
sickle and threshed it with a flail. His 
house was witbout paint, his floors without 
carpets; when darkness came, his light was 
derived from candles of home manufacture. 
The place of stoves and furnaces was sup- 
plied by huge cavernous fireplaces which 
took up one side of the room, sending. 
half the smoke into the apartment, and 
half the heat up the chimney; his food was 
the simplest kind and served in the coarsest 
of dishes and eaten with the coarsest of 
implements. The bread was of ryeor In- 
dian meal, and not always well baked. 
The minister alone had white bread, for 
brown bread gave him the heart-burn and 
he could not preach upon it, and the line of 
distinction between classes was as clearly 
defined as in Merrie England.”’ 

In France there existed at this time little 
hope for ose born a laborer, and in other 
European countries the conditions were, if 
possible, worse. In France the reforms in- 
augurated by the French revolution were 
not wrought out as the result of patient 
toil and study by the people,but the wrongs 
endured, the abuses and insults heaped 
upon the lower classes by the aristocrats 
were amply avenged during the horrors of 
the Revolution,and from among theruinsof 
her smoking palaces and despoiled cities 
came a new France where, for a time, all 
were equal. But this was but for a short 
time, for those who comprised the govern- 
ment were illy fitted by education and ex- 
perience to cope with the difticulties of the 
situation. What happened to France is 
only one of many instances in the world’s 
history, and should serve as a warning to 
nations and encourage all efforts toward a 
more liberal education for the people. 

In every part of the world the adminis- 
tration of the government is being gradu- 
7 brought nearer the people, and the 
“divinity that doth hedge about a king” 
has lost its power to rule against those 
under most monarchial governments,and as 
fast as the people become competent by 
educating themselves, the barriers are 
thrown down and their demands are grant- 
ed. The reforms of to-day and those of 
the past have the same objects in view, but 
the methods of obtaining them are chang- 
ing to meet the new circumstances that 
have arisen. 

The reformations of to-day are the result 
of combination and co-operation, and one 





crying aloud in the wilderness or preachin 
his reforms in the caves of the deser 


would have little chance of being heard and 
still less of being heeded. This B essential- 
ly a materialistic age so far as social and 

Olitical questions are concerned. The 

egislation sought by manufacturers and 
capitalists is not asked for singly and alone, 
but combinations are made and their united 
efforts are in one direction and their efforts 
are usually crowned with success. The 
mechanical! and laboring classes are organ- 
ized for reform in their stations, realizing 
fully the advantages of combination and 
knowing that single handed they would be 
at the mercy of corporations and capitalists, 
In cities and villages where laboring men 
are found in numbers, the man who is not 
a member of some organization is an ex- 
ception, and their demands, often seeming 
unreasonable, are granted with greater fre- 
quency than desires plainly their rights 
would be were they not combined. 

With these examples before them show- 
ing soclearly the benefits ef combination, 
how regardless of their own individual in- 
terest would any class of people be who do 
not embrace every opportunity to better 
their condition, and how shortsighted must 
the American farmer be who does not avail 
himself of tue benefits to be derived by be- 
coming a member of the Patrons of Hus- 
barndry: He cannot excuse himself by say 
ing the policy pursued by the Grange does 
not meet with his approval; for within its 
gates, as well as without,the majority rule, 
and his voice and vote will have greater 
weight than elsewhere. It is unnecessary 
for me to recount the triumphs of the 
Grange in the past, when on every hand we 
see the urgent need of reform and that for 
for the immediate benetit of the farmer. 
The scepter of power is being rapidly trans- 
ferred from the east to the middie west in 
sofar as numbers prevail, and from the 
farms to the municipalities, and the farm- 
er, unless by wise legislation for his own 
interest,must in the coming years be forced 
to occupy the position of the European 
tenant farmer and the strongest bulwark 
of American liberty bedestroyed. In ’%6 it 
was the farmer who fired the shot that 
echoed round the world and who lefta 
heritage of liberty that we as Americans 
will prove recreant to a sacred trust if we 
do not defend at all times. 

Paw Paw. 





EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES 
OF THE GRANGE. 


THE 





The educational features of the Grange 
are the foundation stones upon which the 
Order is built. In every age and condition 
of human life in its normal state, from the 
cradle to the grave, the development of the 
mind is carried forward to a greater or less 
degree. The child receives first im- 
pressions from the mother; he learns to 
talk, to read, to think, to act. All through 
life he continues to receive impressions 
from others; by thought and continually 
accumulating experience he arrives at con- 
clusions and acts in accordance with these 
conclusions, whatever they may be. 


This in short is education in its broadest 
sense, and it can no more be confined to 
mere book-lore, than the sunlight to the 


dew anon. 

The Grange accepts this broad view of 
the word “education,’’ and applies it to 
every line and department of its work. It 
recognizes the fact, that the epportunities 
of the farmer for social culture, intellectual 
development, a knowledge of existing com- 
mercial Jaws and conditions, and an under- 
standing of the political and economic 
— of the day, were in former years 
limited in the extreme; and by means of 
organization and co-operation it seeks to 
overcome these hindrances to the highest 
degree of success in farm life, and to give 
the farmer an opportunity to become the 
peer of any man, in other classes, in ease of 
manner, fluency of speech, practical com- 
mon sense and logical conclusions, in 1¢e- 
gard to current topics and questions of 
state or national importance. 

To this end the Grange educates it mem- 
bers. Along social lines they are continu- 
ally brought in contact with each other, 
and from their frequent intercourse they 
learn to practice the social amenities and 
courtesies of life which adorn society and 
oy refinement and charm to the home 
ife of any class of people. 

No other organization extant possesses 
such valuable opportunities for self de- 
velopment in this direction, and no other 
class in the community stands in greater 
need of this kind of education. 

The farmer needs the Grange to assist 
him to become a better farmer, and the 
farmer’s wife to become a better home 
maker. No farmer in this country has 
reached the highest possibilities of farm- 
ing. In this occupation, as in most others, 
we learn from study, observation, experi- 
ence and the teachings of others. In- 
dividually and alone, we can hope to get 
but little from the great storehouse of 
wisdom and knowledge in regard to the 
intricate science ot farming, whose marvel- 
ous mysteries have scarcely yet begun to 
be unfolded. 

The laboratories of nature are _ too 
numerous, and life is too short to enable us 
to make aspecial study of all soils, plant 
growths, food nutriments and animal life. 
Much of this needed knowledge must come 
from the study and experience of others. 

The Grange becomes the special educator 
of the farmer in this direction, supplying 
his needs in the most systematic and prac- 
tical way which could be devised. The 
tarmer’s wife, also, whose opportunities 
for obtaining a knowledge of many of the 
niceties of the home art may have been 
limited, receives most valuable lessons 





from her sister in the Grange, who, per- 
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chance, has had better opportunities and a 
wider experience in life. 

In a purely intellectual way the farmer 
needs and must have the mental discipline 
and ripened thought which may be obtain- 
ed in connection with Grange work, in 
order to give him an equal chance with 
other men from more favored classes for 
positions of trust and honor within the 
gift of the people. 

By study and application the ambitious 
farmer can do much by himself, but he 
cannot become the ready thinker and easy 
speaker without discipline and public ex- 

erience in this direction; and the Grange 
s the only organization which affords him 
ample opportunities for the development of 
the latent powers of thought and speech 
which he may possess. 

In former times the education of the 
farmer was sadly neglected along commer- 
cial lines. A few years ago he was not 
supposed to know much about the market 
valos of even farm products, and much less 
could he have any definite knowledge of 
the world’s commodities, and of the laws of 
trade and of commerce which govern the 
same. But the Grange, through its asso- 
ciated efforts and co-operative methods, 
enables the farmer to obtain a knowledge 
of the market value of every farm product, 
and of every article of supplies for the farm 
and the household, from a paper of pins to 
a mowing machine or self-binder; and more 
than this he has been taught to estimate 
the amount of farm products in this and 
other Jands, to study the laws of supply 
and demand, to investigate the manipula- 
tions of the market, and to apply this 
knowledge as best he may to his own con- 
ditions of farm life. 

But the Grange goes still further than 
this, by enabling the farmer to become 
familiar with the great economic questions, 
which a few years ago were as Greek and 
Latin to him. This education is making 
him a thinking, active, potent factor in the 
solution of the currency question which is 
agitating not only this nation but the na- 
tions of the world at the present time. The 
tariff question is of great interest to the 
farmer, and the Grange teaches him to 
study it in all its phases that he may fully 
understand its effect upon all the industries 
of the land. 

The transportation question, which is of 
such great importance to the farming and 
other interests of the country, is receiving 
much thought and investigation, and farm- 
ers are thus preparing themselves to act 
with wisdom and discretion in the solution 
of this mighty problem. 

The immigration question with its far- 
reaching consequences is also a topic for 
study and discussion in Grange work. But 
education in the Grange does not even stop 
here; no American farmer can be true to 
the best interests of his country until he 
thoroughly understands what an enlight- 
ened erapetr ag means, and acts in ac- 
cordance with that knowledge and under- 
standing. Jos 

During the past twenty years or more, 
the Grange has been teaching the farmers 
of the nation some of the rights, duties and 
responsibilities of citizenship. Intelligence, 
virtue and morality among farmers are 
essential elements of good citizenship, but 
these count for little in the enactment and 
execution of wise and just luws, if the 
farmers permit themselves to be so domi- 
nated and directed by party leaders as to 
become as plastic clay in their hunds to be 
used for selfish ends or party supremacy 
regardless of the interests of the people. 

n the other hand, that country has the 
most equitable laws, and is best governed, 
whose rulers are under the direct control of 
an enlightened and loyal people. During 
the entire existence of the Grange, it has 
been a prominent part of its educational 
work to teach the farmer that he has a 
personal duty and responsibility in State 
and national legislation, and that this 
duty consists in fealty tothe principles of 
good government, rather than in blindly 
ollowing the mandates of party leaders. 

The above are some of theleading educa- 
tional features of the Grange. 





TOPICS FOR DISCUSSION. 





What are some of the characteristics of 
the most valuable breed of driving horses 
in this country? : 

Which is the most valuable breed of draft 
horses in this country and what are their 
characteristics? 

What is the cheapest and best method of 
building permanent roads in this section? 


Will the proposed one cent letter postage 
be of any benefit to farmers? 

How should barns be constructed so as to 
give proper ventilation and to save the 
liquid and solid manure? 

Has the round silo any advantages over 
the square one, and if so, what are they? 


Does it pay to husk corn when a tarmer 
has a silo? 

If farmers’ wives cannot attend cooking 
lectures, how can they best learn of the 
most approved and cconomical ways of 
cooking? 

Why cannot the sisters of this Grange 
select one of their number to conduct a 
cooking school? 

How should corn be grown for the silo, 
and when should it be cut for best results 
in feeding? 

Does the work of experiment stations 
justify the cest of their maintenance? 

What is the Agricultural College in this 
State doing to advance the interests of 
agriculture and dignify the calling of the 

armer? 

How can we best interest outside farmers 
in the work of the Grange? 


What should be the policy of this State 





in regard to the control and extermination 
of bovine tuberculosis? 

What are the best methods of curing 
and keeping meats for family use? 

To what extent should farmers’ wives 
patronize the milliner and dressmaker? 

First experiences in cooking. 

How can farmers best protect their crops 
from droughts? 

Does the thorough drainage of large sec- 
tions of land have any influence on the rain- 
fall? 

Methods of strawberry culture. 

Methods of handling and packing fruit 
for market. 

Why should farmers give more personal 
attention to country schools? 


How much of legislation does the farmer 
or the citizen need to protect him in his 
rights, and guide and direct him in work? 


How much does it cost to keep a 1,000- 
pound milch cew per day in winter? 


What would constitute a happy home? 
The garden and how to care for it. 


TOR’S TABLE. 


We believe that no 

scrannaiinaiag ney announcement has been 
made, officially, regarding the celebration 
of children’s day by the Granges of the 
State. Ifitis not too late, we suggest that 
Saturday, June 12th, be set apart for this 
day, which is one of the important days in 
the Grange calendar. It is an important 
day, not only for the good it may do the 
children and the social advantages accru- 
ing to all concerned, but because it looks to 
the future of the Grange and emphasizes 
the importance of getting the children in- 
terested in Grange work. If there is any 
one lack in the Granges in Michigan it is a 
lack of young blood, and no one method 
will more quickly get rid of this defect 
than the enthusiastic celebration of chil- 
dren’s day in the Grange. 

* 





* 


We quote the fol- 
lowing from a letter 
written by the lectur- 
er of a Subordinate Grange: ‘‘Our people 
are more for visiting than work on pro- 
gram. I gave out announcement of pro- 
gram eight weeks ago, and either the 
weather was too bad or else conferring de- 
grees took up the time, soit has not come 
off yet.’? This extract not only shows the 
difficulties surrounding the office of lectur- 
er, but emphasizes the danger that many 
Granges are liable to get into, and to which 
we have called attentioc before, namely, 
that of making some one feature the only 
feature of Grange work. In this particular 
Grange the danger is in making the Grange 
a social club, where members will get to- 
gether and gossip and have a good time. 
Now, this phase of Grange work is legiti- 
mate; it ought to bea part of every Grange, 
but itis not all of Grange work by any 
means. Any Grange that neglects a pro- 
gram tor two months out of a year is cer- 
tainly not doiag its best work. Let us try 
to have “all-round” Granges. Let us 
make the Grange, not only the State 
Grange and the Pomona Granges, but 
every single Suberdinate Grange in the 
State, do a work that is for the edwcation 
of the farmer, financially, intellectually, 
socially and morally. This is our ideal and 
our purpose. wWon’t neglect any one to the 
exclusion of the others. One need of the 
age is all-round men; perhaps the need of 
the Grange is all-round Granges. 


* * 
* 


When times are hard 
there are many people who 
must economize according to a standard 
which says, “I must do this whether I want 
to or not.” Atthe same time there are a 
great many people who have a false stand- 
ard of economy, and economize where they 
ought to be liberal and waste where they 
ought to economize. It is safe to say that 
when the bard times opened there were 
thousands of farmers in Michigara who be- 
gan economizing by cutting off their read- 
ing matter. They seemed to consider that 
books, magazines, and papers are a luxury 
which they ought todo without during hard 
times. Itisalso safe to say that many of 
these same farmers failed to economize in 
time, and in money-saving methods, and 
partly because of the very giving up of this 
reading matter. Asa matter of fact, these 
things, if properly used, are a necessity and 
not a luxury. Another phase in this matter 
of economy was brought out by one of the 
lecturers at farmers’ institutes last winter 
when he stated that many people think 
that to economize is to stop investing, 
whereas true economy lies in wise invest- 
ing, even in hard times. For instance, the 
man who neglects a certain crop because 
the price is low, and callsiit economy, Is 


What is a Grange 
For? 


Economizing. 


badly fooled. The true economist is the 
man who strives to raise the best crop at 
the lowest possible cost. He can invest too 
much in the crop; he can also invest too 
little, especially when prices are low. Let 
us get rid of the idea that a failure to spend 
is economy, because, with the exception of 
those who are in actual privation, true 
economy consists in wise expenditure. 
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Our Automatic 


Carpet Stretcher &Tacker 


sells itself. All you need do is-to show it. 
Works on entirely new principle. Operator 
stands andis drawn wit. 
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9 Improved U. S. Separators 
To { of our “Would-be Competitors.” 


The reader may recall that about a year and a half ago a great vic- 
tory was claimed for the De Laval Alpha Sepatators because of their 
introduction in the Montpelier (Vermont) district by Messrs. Francis 
Batchelder & Co., after they had con- 
tracted to put in The United States 
Separators, Messrs. Batchelder & 
Co. refusing to fulfill their contract 
for The United States Separatecrs. 

The sequel shows that the victory 

m was on the side of The Improved 
United States Separators, their su- 
periority being strongly shown, be- 
cause in the district formerly occupied 
by Messrs. Batchelder & Co.‘ there 
have been six Co-operative Creameries 
started, five of them putting in 9 
; Improved United States Separators 
and the other putting in one of the Alphas. 


9 to 1 is a good-enough victory for anybody. 


The outcome proves that : 
Quality wins in the long run. 
Advantages gained by jealousy and intrigue cannot be held. 
A inere bluff has no lasting qualities. 
THE IMPROVED UNITED STATES SEPARATOR receives right- 
eous judgment before the final jury of an intelligent dairy public. 








Our circulars are free. 
Vermont Farm [lachine Co., Bellows Falls, Vermont. 





The Gem Blue Flame Oil Gook Stoves, 


NO HEAT! NO SMOKE! NO ODOR! 
Perfect Combustion. Simple Construction. Not Liable to 
Get Out of Order. Elegant Design. Beautifully 
Finished. A Powerful Blue Flame. And Every 
Way as Safe as an Ordinary Lamp. 








FOR THE BENEFIT OF OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


We have made ar- 
rangements with the 
manufacturers of the 
GEM OIL STOVES 
to sell them to our 
subscribers on the 
best terms ever made 
for blue-flamed 
stoves. They are pe 
the thing for hot 
weather; started and 
ready for business 
with the touch of a 
match. When 
through cooking, 
washing or ironing, a 
turn of the fingers 
puts out the heat and 
they are nothing but 
cold iron. 


High Gem Stove No. 352, 


represented by this 
cut, stands 27 inches 
igh, has three burn- 
= ers (2 high, 1 low) and 
| t on castors, a 
= ppvtan, — = = price with Steel Oven 
Ca I £17.00. OUR PRICE 
25 per cent off, $12.75, 
WE CAN ALSO FURNISH freight paid. 
STOVE No. 351—Three burners high, on castors, with back shelf. List price, $12.50. 
Our price. 25 per cent off, $9.38. Freight paid. 
STOVE No. 349—T bree burners, low (15 inches high). List price, $10.00. Our price, 25 
per cent off, $7.50. Freight paid. : 

STOVE No. 350—Two burners, high, on castors, with back shelf. List price, $10.00. 
Our price only $7.50. Freight psid. ti 
STOVE No. 348—Two burners, low (15 inches high). List price, $7.50. Our price 
only 36.0 Freight paid. ; 

LARGE STEEL OVEN, made of best material. List price, $4. Our price only $2. 
Baars these stoves to be in every way as represented and to give 
satisfaction. 
FREIGHT PAID to any place in the United States as far west as the Mississippi 


ver. 
TERMS..- Cash with order. Remit by registered letter, P. O. Order or express. 
PI ay can be furnished at any time. Use coal oil same as used in lamps. 
e best. 
GASOLINE STOVES furnished if desired. Address 
THE MICHIGAN FARMER, Detroit, Mich, 
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iscellaneons. 


MY PLAYMATES. 





The wind comes whispering to me of the country 
green and cool, : : 
Of redwing blackbirds chattering beside a reedy 


It binges me soothing fancies of the homestead on 


the hill, , 
And I hear the thrush’s evening song and the robin’s 


morning trill. 
Sol fall to thinking tenderly of those I used to 


know 
Where the sassafras and snakeroot and checker- 


berries grow. 


i 
l 
t 


What has become of Ezra Marsh, who lived on 
Baker’s hill? 

And what’s become of Noble Pratt, whose father 
kept the mill? 

And what's become of Lizzie Crum and Anastasia 


ne 
And %of Roxie Root, who tended school in Boston 
for a spell? é 
They were the boys and they the girls who shared 
my youthful play. 
They do not answer to my call. 
where are they? 


My playmates, 


What has become of Levi and his little brother Joe, 
Who lived next door to where we lived some forty 


years ago? s 
I’d like to see the Newton boys, and Quincy Adams 


Brown, 

And Hepsy Hall and Ella Cowles, who spelled the 
whole school down, 

And Gracie Smith, the Cutler boys, Leander Snow 


and all 
Who [ am sure would answer could they only hear 


my call. 
I'd like to see Bill Warner and the Conkey boys 


t 
t 


t 


again : f 
And talk about the time we used to wish that we 


were men. 
And one—I shall not name her—could I see her 


gentle face 
And hear her girlish treble in this distant, lonely 
lace! 
The flowers and hopes of springtime, they perished 
iong ago, 
And the garden where they blossomed is white with 
winter snow. 


r 


0 
co) 
t 


ie) 


O cottage ‘neath the maples, have you seen those | t 


girls and boys 

That but a little while ago made, oh, such pleasant 
noise? 

O trees and hills and brooks and lanes and mead- 
ows, do you know 

Where I shall find my little friends of forty years 
ago? 

You see, I’m old and weary, and I’ve traveled long 
and far, 

I am looking for my playmates. I wonder where 8 

they are! —Fugene Field. 


THE REWARD OF VIRTUE. 





With all possible good intentions and sin- 
cerity, a man cannot reform among his 
own people. He is not taken seriously. 
His abstentions from deeds of vice are im- 
puted to interested motives. Mankind at 
the club assembles and meets together to 
jeer at him; his brother laughs him to 
scorn; the women mistrust him. Only 
many years can set bim right with them— 
end aman does not like to wait. When he 
reforms, he wants todo it atonce. He has 
no fancy for wearing the stained garb of 
sin until the sun of yirtue shall bleach it 
white. He would don immediately the 
snowy robe, and be made welcome among 
the elect. Which may not be. If you 
mesn to reform you must go away. 

Lovat grew sick of the life he had led for 
ten years—ever since he bad been a pretty 


boy of eighteen, who should have been 
learning useful things. It had not been 
such a very bad life, but it certainly had 
not been a good one. He tried to do right 
at home, and failed. Then he came to the 
States. 

Now the States—if you except, perhaps, 
New York—is a place where there are 
neither towns nor temptations. Over alli 
its broad prairies,where sleek steers browse 
and gentile coursers stray, there hangs an 
atmosphere of soft, pastoral virtue. There 
is also in the human heart a true, natural 
goodness learned from the unspoiled sav- 
age. There is no tittle-tattle, and a man is 
what he is, not what he has been. They 
know this in England, just as we in the 
States know that there is one fair-sized 
= Xe Australia, and that all the rest is 
of us - 

Lovat knew it, and he also knew that it 
was most true of Montana. That he was 
aware of the existence of Montana shows 
that his youth was not altogether wasted. 
His family bad some land there. Of this 
family it must be said that nothing in Eng- 
land is better or older. Lovat is a name of 
such lustre that no bearer of it, whatever 
his behaviors, could tarnish it. It is also a 
rich family—very rich. Wilton Lovat was 
the younger son, but he had a descent for- 
tune of his own. Therefore he could do 
pretty much as he pleased, and when he 
quarreted with his father and his allow- 
ance was stopped, he didn’t care. His 
father argued with him _ persuasively: 
“‘Why the devil, if you want to reform, 
can’t you stay here and do it?” 

“Because a chap can’t in his own town.” 

‘He can, if he’s any character.” 

“No, he can’t.” 

“Csay hecan. What do you suppose I 
did?’ His voice subsided as he contem- 
plated himself in the pleasant light of an 
example. 

“You didn’t reform; you only married.” 

Which happened to be so true that Lovat 
senior was unable to reply, save in the not 
uncommon parental fashion of answering 
the unanswerable, known in childhood as 
“getting even.” Hecutoff the allowance, 
but graciously permitted his ungrateful son 


f 
t 


custom of Montana. 
on the ranch, and it was furnished with 
rough chairs and tables and bunks, and 
with many sorts of string instruments, and 
_ ictures of his family, and some girls 
who 
beauties who were not nearly so beautiful 
as his own sisters. 
handsome as well as of great repute and 
rich. There were also royal groups from 
“The Graphic,” and “The Illustrated 
News” on his walls, and there were books 
in five different languages. 


ed after his stock, and played the musical 


grow tired of being a patriarch over his 
own herds. 
it, had wives and chil 
horses, and they didn’t take the place of 
society. He was fond of society. So he 
made the acquaintance of some of the of- 
ficers at Keough. The 
dinners in Miles City, and they entertained 
him at the post clab, but they did not in- 
vite him to their houses. 
their daughters nor their wives. 
lishman has to grow wise before he learns 
that this is a small world, and that the 


over, are frequently exaggerated. Lovat 
began to grow wise. At first he wondered, 


what, after all, is the reward of virtue; and 
he determined that it has none. There are 
those who hold otherwise, but the question 
is not yet settled. He was lonely, expatriat- 
ed and homesick. He was also young and 


way. But 


where he had started from. There, at 
least, there was feminine ccmpanionship— 


jealous of its women. But he was still en- 
tertained by the men. 


books to the contrary notwithstanding, it 
frequently is—he came to repent more 
heartily than ever before, aye! bitterly. He 
met and fel] in love with Constance Cham- 
berlain, as many another man has done and 


now. She was even prettier then than to- 
day, for she was very young, just eighteen. 


never spoken to her or hear 
which was! a harmonious treat—until he 
came upon her, one day, some five miles 


How should Lovat have guessed that she 
had seen him coming ere she had slipped to 
the ground, and that she was purposely 
goading her placid black steed to be un- 
manageable? Hecame to her aid with an 
“Allow me to be of service,’”? which she 
answered with a ‘You are very good,thank 
you 


Miss Chamberlain,”’ he said. 


was sweet, low and unemotional. 
was no suggestion in it of unfeminine re- 
bellion. 
voice of a gentlewoman for many, many 
months, was pleased—well pleased. 


most women do, what it means to be tired 
of not having been safe.”’ 
no long, siender hands, 
many months. 


sombrero. 
lain,” he said. 


it should end thus. 


looked at him innocently. 
going to town?” 


she said, 


bakes 4 
6 


He had a log house 


ad liked him, and of professional 


For his family was 


The change was not unpleasant. He look- 


nstruments, and read the books in five 
anguages fora twelve-month. He decided 
hat he was reformed then, and began to 


Patriarchs, as he understood 
dren. He had only 


gave him stag | i 


He did not meet 
An Eng- 


ight little isle is not too tight for rumors 
o escape from it—that the rumors, more- 


ben he understood. He asked himself 


i 


ull of energy, and anxious to be met half 
he could not travel the whole 


oad alone. He turned and went back to 


fitskind. His vice was ‘less gilded than 
f yore, but that was the fault of the coun- 


ry. 

lie threw over once and for all every hope 
f admission to the society of his equals in 
he garrison. The service is critical and 


When it was too late to mend—for, copy- 


till does, though she is Mrs. Brookfield 


w her by sight, but he had 


Lovat k 
d her speak— 


rom the post. She had dismounted to 
ighten her saddle girths,and she was alone. 


“You should not be away off here alone, 


“T know it.” 
“It is not safe.” 
“Tam tired of being safe.’ Her voice 


There 
And Lovat, who had not heard the 


“T trust you may never learn to know, as 


‘hen he mounted her and put the reins 
n her long, slender hands. He had seen 
either, in many, 


When he, too, was mounted, he raised his 
‘Good morning, Miss Chamber- 


But Miss Chamberlain had no mind that 
Her narrow black eyes 
‘“*‘Weren’t you 


Lovat hesitated. 
“I know you were. Come.” 


“Oh, if you don’t want to, you needn’t,”’ 
ony aggrieved. She was al- 

gentle. 

iss Chamberlain! 

that.” 

“Then why don’t you come?’’ 

‘‘Your father would not be pleased, to be 

quite frank.” 

**Wouldn’t he? Why?” 

Lovat looked at her searchingly. He 
suspected guile behind such unnatural in- 
nocence, but the sweet questioning of her 
saint-like face reassured him. He did not 
answer, but turned and rode with her. 
They talked ot many things, for Miss 
Chamberlain was aclever and accomplished 
little person, and at last they spoke of 
— Miss Chamberlain knew nothing of 


t. 

“What a pity!’ Lovat ejaculated. 

“Why?” The word, so constartly on her 
a 2 was a very cabalistic charm, and femi- 
nine. 

**You look like one. You’d be perfect at 
a harp, you are so tall and so exceedingly 
slight, and you’ve the face of a St. Cecelia.” 

“Well, 1’m not a musician and I’m not a 
saint. Saints never have black eyes.” 

But alas! he thought now that they had, 
because of the sott voice and the picture 
face and the little chiselled features and 
the parted, low-knotted hair, and because 
he had known no womaniike her for many, 
many months. 

And before they parted, they had planned 
tomeet again. Shedidit, but he didn’t 
notice that. They met once and again, 
and yet again and again, and Lovat was in 
love. Then, indeed, he truly regretted the 


You know itis not 


this girl, who wasinnocently risking every- 
thing—perhaps her life, fer her father was 
a very fiery man—- for him. 
him only a dozen years to construct be- 
tween himself and any good woman he 
might really love a wall that in all his 
days could never be razed. 
finally that the only course that would be 
fair to her and easiest for all would be an 
open one. 


your father to let you marry me, i 
willisg to.” 


happy and that she would marry him, even 


don’t ask him till after the races, will 


She sent him a note saying that she did not 
dare to meet him, that her father had for- 
bidden the long rides alone. She would 
wear his colors at the track. For Lovat 
was to ride. So were several of the officers. 
It wasa gentlemen’s race. The cup was 
given by the garrison women. 


buckboard, some, with their wives, in the 
ambulances, most were on horseback. He 
rode with these latter and watched Miss 
Chamberlain who was ahead on the road, 
riding with Lieutenant Garrett. She had 
~ worn his colors, thongh. to be sure, she 
a 
studiously away from the post women all 
day, but just once he had passed close to 
Constance. 


place, dear?”’ he said, quickly. 


notice him;but she answered, ‘‘Yes, Wilton, 
at four.” 


Captain Chamberlain. 


have won the ladies’ cup, do you think 
they would consent to baptize it for me?”’ 


~*Then will you have the ambulances and 
Miss Chamberlain stop in frontofStewart’s 
and I will send it out to them?” 


and the officers got out, but the women 
stayed in, and Miss Chamberlain and Gar- 
rett waited, too. Garrett was a temper- 
ance man and very good. 
cup with champagne and sent it out with 
his compliments and tiianks. 
a bit bitter as he did so. 
stance from an open window. 
see him, and when the cup came to her she 
rejected it with disdain. 
to Garrett now. Lovat heard her say: 
mented Pgh wine, Mr. Garrett, more es- 
oe a 


man tried to tell himself. He hoped so 
until the next day at four, when Constance 
and Garrett cantered by him as he waited 
at the trysting place, and Garrett raised 
his cap to him, but she ignored him, and 
laughed 
to the lieutenant, ‘‘What a serious British 
face he wears.” 


Still, they were sorry when he shot himself 
in the lonely ranch house one night. 
Miss!Chamberlain was secretly rather proud. 
—Gwendolin Overton, in the Argenaut. 


It had taken 
He decided 


They sat together on the shady side of a 
ow hill late one day. 

“Constance,” he said, ‘‘I’m going 

y 

The bright color faded from her cheeks. 

‘*Don’t say you aren’t willing!’’ he cried. 

She still said nothing whatever. 

“Are you, Constance?”? 

ree,” 

“Then why did 


“T don’t know. 
She cried a little, and said she was very 


to ask 
ou are 


you get so pale?” 
id I?” 


“But 
ou.”’ 
hy?” 


f her father would not consent. 
“Two weeks! a whole fortnight! 
“Because.” 


‘Very well.” 
He did not see her again before the races. 


He and the officers went 


Lovat won it. 
Some were in a 


nto Miles City to rejoice. 


worn none at all. Lovat had kept 
‘Will you meet me to-morrow at the old 


She did not raise her eyes or seem to 


It happened that Lovat was riding beside 
“Captain Chamberlain,” he said, ‘tas I 


‘‘Why, yes. I should think so.” 


So the ambulances stopped at Stewart’s 


Lovat filled the 
He felt just 
fie watched Con- 
She did not 


She was playin 


y, when it comesfrom a man like Mr. 


ovat. 
‘**Perhaps it’s only a bluff,” the English- 


her low, pretty laugh as she said 


Before long even the men dropped Lovat. 
But 
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HOW THE MAYOR OF LONG ISLAND 
WAS MOBBED. 





Along in the middle of last evening, says 
the N. Y Sun, when the Irish Palace 
Building Fair was at its height, the Hon. 
Patrick Jerome Gleason, Mayor of Long 
Island City and candidate for Mayor of 
Greater New York or any other office in 
sight, strolled in. His shiny black beaver 
was set jauntily on his head, his carefully 
brushed locks curled gracefully out from 
beneath its rim, to twirl about his ears, 
and his jeweled battle-ax gleamed upon 
his coat lavel. As he entered there came 
to him a young woman with a coy smile 
and a lead pencil. 

“Oh, mister,” she cooed, “do let me put 
oe down for a chance for a lovely gold 
ring. 

“Gertainly, my dear young lady,” said 
the gallant Long Islander. ‘‘Certainly. 
Put me down for two.” 

“Twenty cents, please,” said the youn 

woman, marking it down with a lea 


pencil. 

Hardly had the Hon. Patrick paid his 
twenty cents when two other young wc men, 
armed and equipped like the first, bore 
down upon him. 

“Oh, mister,” purred the first, “take a 
chance on a baby carriage.” 

“Oh, mister,’’ piped the s 


econd, “buy a 
ticket for a bottle of whisky.” 


him in the baby carriage and give him 
bottle to keep him quiet, hey?” saad 
““He—he—he! How awful funny,” gig- 
gled the girls, preecing him gently in the 
we with their pencils. ‘Ten cents, 
please.’ 

“‘Humph!” observed the Mayor, looking 
about for an avenue of escape as he paid 
over the sum. 

Before he could get away half a dozen 
other —. with their pencils couched, 
charged at full tilt and surrounded him 
with demands that he take chances on a 
house and lot, a silver-mounted rolling pin 
@ patent chicken coop, a dog cart, a seto 
boxing gloves, a silk dress, a checker 
board, a history of the Irish kings from 
whom ke is descended, a vote for the 
prettiest girl at the fair, an automatic sew- 
ing machine, a toy balloon, and a portrait 
of Brian Boru. 

‘‘No, no,’ cried the Mayor. “I can’t do 
it. Lemme go. I—!—l’ve got an engage- 
ment. I haven’t got any more change. 
G’ way. girls, gway! Have you all kissed 
the blarney stone? Ain’t you ashamed, 
jollvying an old man like me?’ 
“On, mister, you ain’t so old,”’ said a pert 
young miss, putting her face very much 
next to the flowing mustache of the Hon. 
Patrick. “Take a chance on my botile of 
Irish whiskey.” 

“G’way, little girl, g’way,” warned the 
gg Patrick, contemplating her crosseyed- 


y- J 
“To take a chance,” pleaded the girl. 
“Oh, mister, ple-e-e-e-se!’’ 
It ended in a shriek, for the Hon. Patrick 
had his arms about the neck of that Irish 
miss, and—well, the Sun reporter was 
there, but he will make no affidavit as to 
what bappened, because the actual hap- 
pening was hidden by the Hon. Patrick’s 
mustache. So was the girl’s face. When 
it emerged it was very red, and the next 
instant the Mayor disappeared up to his 
eyes in a wave of girls which fell upon his 
neck in all directions. He was in danger of 
being kissed to death then and there, and 
might have been had he not caught sight 
of his friend, Police Captain Delaney. 
“Help!” yelled the besieged Mayor. 
‘‘Help, Delaney! They’re smothering me.” 
“It’s a fine death, Mayor,” returned the 
Captain, but he seized the groping hand 
and hauled vigorously until he had dragged 
the Hon. Patrick with three or four Irish 
maids still clinging to a side room. 
“Faith!” said the Mayor, when he got 
his breath; ‘did you ever see the like of 
that. I’m as good as elected now.”’ 
Mayor Strong, who was to have made a 
speech, didn’t come, but send word that he 
had goutin hisright hand. His place was 
more than filled, with the girls at least, by 
the Mayor who was there. 


66m 





A HIGHLAND drover sold a horse to an 
Englishman. A few days afterward the 
buyer returned to him. ‘You said that 
horse had no faults,’’ he complained. 
“Weel, na mair had he.” 

‘‘He’s nearly blind,” said the indignant 
Englishman. ; 
‘*Mon, that’s no’ bis fault; it’s his mis- 
fortune.”—London Tid-Bits. 





HE was seven years old and was sitting 
on the porch when the census-taker came 
around. It was “Jack’s first experience in 
this line, and he willingly gave the names 
of the several members of the household, 
winding up with that of Bridget McCarthy. 
“Bridget McCarthy,” repeated the census- 
taker; “is she a domestic?” 1t was anew 
word for ‘“‘Jack,’? but he was equal to the 
occasion. ‘‘No, sir,” he said; “she’s from 
Ireland—Irish, and not domestic.’”’-—Phila- 
delphta Times. 











“And then take a number in a lottery 
for a baby,’’ remarked the Mayor; “put 








to dwell upon the Montana lands. 
Wilton went at breeding racers, as is the 
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barrier he had built between himself and 


























and you'll find out how quickly and surely it SOOTHES and 
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We have acomplete Dairy and Farm Creamery 
ip constant operation on the Experiment Farm at 
Climax, Mich. This is personally conducted by J. 
H. Brown. All dairy correspondence should be 
sent to Climax, Mich. 








For the Michigan Farmer. 
A SMALL COLD STORAGE ROOM. 





In fitting up such a cold storage room as 
you suggest for your dairy, I think I would 
adopt the following plan: 

I would first partition off a room of con-. 
venient size, and this you say in your case 
will be four by six feet. This room I would 
sheet up and ceil with matched Geormee, 
cover this with the best quality of coa 
tar paper and then fur out with strips of 
lath rurnsing up and down over the paper 
and nailed to each stu 

I would now sheet up again with match- 
ed flooring, put on another layer of the 
building paper, fur out again with lath and 
end up with a third layer of matched floor- 
ing. This will give three dead air spaces 
which will be a great protection against 
the outside sheet. 

Fig. 1 is intended to show a section of the 
wall. Now across one end of this room I 


























Fie. 1. 


would partition off an ice box, say two feet 
wide, letting the bottom of the same be 
about two and one half or three feet from 
the floor of the room. Place upon this 
bottom a galvanized iron pan to catch the 
drip from the ice, which should be held by 
agrating of two by fours set two inches 
apart just above the ice pan. 

Against the pan which carries away the. 
drip I would have an opening, or openings, 
to allow the cold air to fall from the ice 
into the lower part of the cooling room. 
In the upper part of the partition, sepa- 
rating the ice from the storage room, I 
woul have other openings to allow the 
warm air to enter above and fall down up- 
on the ice as it is cooled, to be returned to 
the cooling room below after it has been 
cooled and dried. 

If possible I would have the door in the 
ice box open from the outside, and not from 
the storage room, as it would be found very 
inconvenient to have to carry large cakes 
of ice through the small room, which of 
necessity would be full of other things. I 
have enclosed a rough sketch, C, Fig. 3, 
which is intended to show how the ice box 
might be built. 

I would also like to suggest a form of a 
trap which I think would be found very 
convenient as well as inexpensive. The 
form of this trap is suggested by Fig. 2, 
the pipe from the drip pan coming into the 
trap at one side, and extending below 
the opening of the pipe which carries the 
water out of the trap. The trap and 
the pipes conducting the water from the 
drip pan I would have of galvanized iron. 
The short section of the pipe, T, should be 
soldered into the cover forming the trap, 
while S of course should be soldered into 
the bottom. GORDON H. TRUE. 

MICHIGAN EXPERIMENT STATION. 

[Prof. True furnishes us. the above ar- 
rangement in reply to guestions asked, and 
we like the plan so well that we are now 
making just such a cooling room in our 


creamery. 

‘The outside siding was lined up with 
heavy building or roofing paper, so that we 
considered the two dead air spaces suffi- 
cient. This, with three partitions and two 
layers of heavy roofing paper, should prove 
thoroughly effective for the object de- 
signed. 

The door is made the same as the walls, 
with a: bevel edge on both sides and the 
top. This makes a close fit when the door 
is shut. Such a cooling room, or home- 
made refrigerator, is a valuable adjunct, 
not only to the private creamery, but to 
my) dairyman’s outfit for summer use.— 

D 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
SOME DAIRY QUERIES. 


In the Farmer of May 1, the Editor’s 
talk on churns and churnings, was highly 
interesting, notwithstanding we have had 
many discussions as to the relative merits 
and demerits of the different styles of 
churas. 

Early in March, being blessed with the 
additional milk of two fine grade Jerseys 
we began to meditate on the feasibility o 
giving the “old dash churn” a rest. ith 
this object in view, I borrowed a barrel 
churn from a near neighbor, to test its 
merits before purchasing. When thechurn 





offering to give me wy first lesson. So at 
her request I Jet her do the churning. 

The operation seemed so easy, and the 
granules so perfect, I was delighted. As 
she was not using her churn at that time, 
she told me to ae it and try it myself. 
When next churning day came, I got it 
ready and commenced operations. Friend 
Brown’s first experience came vividly to 
mind, so I kept my eye on that cork, and 
thus escaped any catastrophe. The result 
was very satisfactory, the butter coming in 
excellent condition. 

Hew is it that we are told, by those who 
use the barrel or swing churn, that butter 
cannot be obtained in the granular form in 
any churn with inside fixings? and now our 
Editor says: “If your dash churn is ar- 
ranged with a hole and plug at the bottom, 
as shown in the cut, you can stop the: 
churn when the butter is in the granular 
stage. 

Another thing I would like to mention is, 
time occupied in churning. You say you 
never want your butter to ‘“‘come”’ in less 
than thirty minutes from the time of start- 
ing the churn. I have always practiced 
and advocated a fairly moderate movement 
in churning, especially in warm weather, 
yet have never found it possible to churn 
that length of time without the butter‘‘com- 
ing,’ since we kept Jersey cows. 

We have, however, heard complaints 
from some who keep Jerseys, about their 
cream not coming, but they were feeding a 
large quantity of potatoes, and no grain. 
Have also seen like results when: the cows 
were first turned out to green feed in the 
spring, and alldry fodder and grain with- 
held. But with proper feeding, and the 
cream in proper condition, as to ripeness 
and temperature, it has always been our 
experience to have the butter “come” in ten 
or fifteen minutes, and often in less time. 

If there is anything to be gained, in qual- 
ity or quantitv, by the lengthened churn- 
ing, we would like to know how it can be 
done—that is, how you can keep — 
cream from coming when it wants to. 
cannot do it, by moderate churning, either 
in the dash or barrel churn. If the cream 
is of proper ripeness and temperature on 
commencing, it will generally bave its own 
wav. We will beglad for more light on the 
subject. JENNIE M. WILLSON. 

OcEana Co., Mich. 

[Butter in the granular form may be se- 
cured in the dash churn, but the granules 
are usually larger and many of them crush- 


ed by .the savage blows of the dasher 





EFFECT OF COLD ON BUTTER. 


The winter butterymaker has many im- 
portant advantages over the summer dairy- 
man.C He has only the cold to strive with 
and overcome, while the summer dairyman 
has the heat of the summer, his planting 
and sowing, and his harvesting, as well as 
the butter making, all to occupy his atten- 


tion; and with all this aggregated work the 
enervating effect of the heat upon himself 
and his cows {fs in itself bard to bear. 





Fie. 2. 


But cold is far more easily neutralized 
than heat is, and in the winter there are 
none of those annoying parasites to bring 
sorrow tu his mind. Only, if be has a well- 
appointed dairy, a warm stable, the right 
appliances for watering his animals, anda 
wr fitted barn with a good silo, or a 
good store of good hay or fodder and astock 
of good grain food, he has a very easy time 
of it. No other business takes away his 
tim: and attention, and his work is easy 
and his burden is light. There is, however, 
one thing needful, which is that he shall 
understand well the effects and the in- 
fluence of the cold on his animals, their 
milk and the butter. 

It is often thought that in the winter sea- 
son the cold of the weather makes a dif- 
ference in the behavior of the milk and 
cream in the dairy work, as compared with 



















































































against them. One of the greatest losses in 
the use of the dash churn is that it is more 
difficult to secure an exhaustive churning. 

Do not fight against the butter coming 
sooner than the regular time prescribed in 
our notes, for it might make you more 
trouble than profit. As to length of time, 
we referred to our own experience and that 
of the average creamery butter maker. 

We churn separator cream. This cream 
is thinner than yours from open pan skim- 
ming, and ischurned at a lower tempera- 
ture. Thick, rich cream, well ripened, and 
churned at a higher temperature, is almost 
“come,” in the form of butter, before you 
commence to churn sometimes. 

Cool your cream down to 54 or 56 degrees 
before churning, at this time of year, and 
see if it does not take longer for the butter 
tocome. The best plan is to actually test 

our buttermilk by the Babcock tester. 
This will direct you in so controlling your 
cream as to secure an exhaustive churning. 





came, lo, the neighbor came with it, kindly 
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that in the summer. That if the cold deep- 
setting method is used there will even then 
be something different from the summer 
work. That although the milk may be kept 
at the same temperature as in the summer, 
there will be differences in the manage- 
ment to match the season. This is, how- 
ever, borrowing trouble uselessly. 

Cold and its effects,as well as heat and its 
effects, are absolute, and never vary wi'h 
any season of the year. So that if the tem- 
perature inside the stable and the house be 
kept even, the whole year, everything will 
go onin precisely the same way in spite 
of the different names of the months. This, 
it is easily seen, makes things much more 
easy and pleasant for the winter dairyman, 
who has, besides, the advantage that his 
butter keeps perfectly—the milk never 
varies, the cows being fed always the same 
way; the cream is far more prt We in 
the right condition, and from the beginning 
to the end one day is like another and the 
work goes on the same. 


That is, if he has everything properly ar- 
ranged for business. Otherwise as will 
be trouble, for cold has a very great in- 
fluence on the milk and the butter as well 
as upon the cows. So that unless the dai- 
ryman has everything exactlv under control 
as to the temperature he will find his way 
a very hard one to travel. Eee 

Butter is a complicated kind of fat, but 
fat anyway. Fat is made by any animal 
only of the surplus of the food after the 
vital heat of the body has been supplied. 
Thus, unless the cows are kept warm there 
will be trouble with thebutter. The same 
applies to the milk and the cream. If these 
are permitted to freeze the whole work of 
the dairy is interfered with. The butter 
will lose its color, it will be hard and crum- 
bly, as well as white like lard. Of course 
it will be deficient in quantity. So that it 
may be said it will be a hopeless experi- 
ment for the butter maker to change his 
season of work unless he is properly fixed 
and prepared for the due protection of his 
cows, his milk and the cream; and for the 
other work of his dairy. And vet it is all 
as simple as rolling off alog. If things are 
made right one cannot help but succeed. 

If the stable is protected so that the cows 
never Shiver with cold, it is not necessary 
at all to confine them wholly ina barn ar- 
tificially warmed; on the other hand, a 
brisk run in the yard on asharp, cold day, 
with a keen breeze blowing, will be found 
healthful and stimulating, giving a good 
appetite for the good food that warms the 
system, and it insures the good digestion of 
the good food, and its dus change into good, 
rich milk for which the ration is made am- 

le. Thus the cold will have a wholly 

ealthful, inspiriting effect, quite the re- 
verse of the enervating, weakening effects 
of the summer heat. 

Then all that is necessary to do in the 
dairy is to keep the requisite temperature 
in it. Ifthe common cold setting is used, 
this is done without ice, the temperature 
being kept at the right degree by the use of 
alittle hot water from the stove which 
warms the dairy, so that 45 degrees is duly 
preserved. The warmth of the dairy is not 
needed always at this point, for the deep 
setting tank is made to preserve the right 
—— for hours by its non-conduc- 
tivity. 

On churning days there will be, of course, 
the regular temperature to be kept up, but 
this is far more easily donethan to keep a 
dairy coolinsummer. In fact, the influ- 
ence of cold in the dairy in the winter jis so 
easily regulated that the work is done with 
far Jess labor and expense and worry than 
it . possible for a summer dairy to be kept 
cool. 

It is indispensable that freezing of the 
milk or cream be carefully avoided; for this 
is quite as bad as the souring of them in 
the summer. Cold makes the butter crum- 
bly by destroying the molecular arrange- 
ment of the particles of it, and it destroys 
the color of the fats of the butter as well. 
The butter made from frozen cream will be 
white and crumbly, and without any of the 
aroma of the butter flavor init. So that, 
in fact, to avoid excess of cold in the stable 
and in the dairy is all that will stax the 
care and attention of the winter dairyman. 
And for this light care he will have the 
whole market to himself at his own 
prices, practically, with the competition 
only of the stale product of the hot sum- 
mer weather. 

Winter dairying is so easy and so pleas- 
ant and profitable that it is amazing there 
is not arash intoit. Indeed, there is room 
for allin it; for winter-made butter may 
be kept in cold storage for summer use far 
more easily than summer butter can be 
made and kept in good condition while in 
transit from the maker to the eater of it. 

H. STEWART. 

[We disagree with our friend Stewart in 
the last paragraph, and so will many of 
our readers. Our advice is not to “rush 


into it”? under the present outlook. We 


also believe in all-the-year-round dairying 
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TO WOOL-GROWERS. 


Every farmer and wovul-grower should 
write Michigan’s Senators and the Repre- 
sentative from his district, demanding that 
the wool schedule of the tariff bill be 
changed so as to give producers fairer treat- 
ment. Better accept the Dingley schedule 
rather than the one reported by the Senate 
Finance Committee. Send your letters for- 
ward at once, and let them be firm in their 
demand for justice. 


Mr. THomMAN, the statistician, has issued 
a report on the condition and prospects of 
the wheat crop. He places the prospective 
yield of wheat at 530,000,000 bu., as com- 
pared with 435,000,000 in 1896, an increase 
of 95,000,000 bu. The prospective yield of 
winter wheat he places at 301,000,000 bu., 
of spring wheat at 229,000,000 bu. In 1896 
the winter wheat crop was 270,000,000 bu., 
and of spring wheat 165.000,000 bu. He es- 
timates the total acreage in winter and 
spring wheat at 38,000,000 acres, against 
35,335,000 last year. It looks as if Mr. 
Thoman had inflated the figures on winter 
wheat very materially. 

Tue failure of the beet sugar factory at 
Menominee, Wis., should be a warning to 
those who are about to embark in the 
business to act conservatively, and go slow 
till they have mastered the details of the 
business. It seems that the farmers began 
to grow beets before the factory was built, 
and that when the crop was ready the 
factory was still incomplete. ‘I'he beets 
were stored to await the time when the 
factory could handle them. They rotted 
badly, as was to be expected, and the 
saccharine matter decreased so that the 
beets when tested yielded only nine percent 
ofsugar. Thecompanyhadtoassign. The 
result willinjure the beet sugar business 
throughout the northwest, and yet it will 
be readily seen that the enterprise was 
bound to fail under the business methods 
followed. It requires technical knowledge, 
capital and good business management to 
successfully conduct such an enterprise, and 
if these requisites to success are not forth- 
coming, better leave the business entirely 

alone. 














Tue statistics collected for the mineral 
industry, thg annual supplement of the 
Engineering End Mining Journal, show that 
the total value of the mineral and metal 
production of the United States in 1896 was 
$751,732,782, an increase over 1895 of $18,791,- 
264. In gold the total production was $58,- 
660,637, or $11,830,437 more thaa 1895. The 
production of silver was 56,222,322 fine 
ounces or 9,891,087 ounces more than the 
previous year. The pig iron production was 
#@,623,127 long tons, a decrease of 821,801 tons. 


lies being 1,922,167 tons less than 1895. The 
production of copper was the largest ever 
reported, being 467,822,973 pounds, or 81,- 
350,000 pounds increase. The production of 
lead was 174,792 tons; of spelter, 77,637 tons; 
of quicksilver, 833,480 flasks; of alum, 77,700 
tons; of cement, 8,487,265 barrels, and of 
salt, 13,354,573 barrels. The production ot 
gold, silver, copper and pig iron is greater 
than that of any other country in the world, 
and that of coal is exceeded only by Great 
Britain. 





NEW ENGLAND'S PROGRESS. 





Mr. M. G. Mulhall, an eminent English 
writer upon statistical subjects, has writ- 
ten the first of a series of articles on Ameri- 
can industrial progress for the North 
American Review. Coming as it does from 
a well informed source, and written by a 
citizen of America’s greatest competitor in 
industrial lines, his figures and statements 
will naturally prove of great interest. The 
portion of the Union treated in this article, 
New England, while only limited in area, 
and not blessed with a fertile soil, has had 
a far-reaching influence upon the destinies 
of the Republic. American civilization to- 
day is largely that of New England, modi- 
fied in the various States by the opinions 
and habits of those settlers who came from 
other lands. But the prevalence in every 
community of the schoolhouse and the 
church, and the sturdy individualism of 
the people can be traced to the teachings 
and moral influence of the settlers of that 
section of the Union known as New Eng- 
land. 
Mr. Mulhall says New England is typical 
of the American people, although one-half 
its population is composed of immigrants 
and their children, and continues: 
“No less than 70° per cent of foreign set- 
tlers consisted of Canadians and Irish, and 
the character of New England people has 
undergone a remarkable change since 1850. 
While agriculture has declined, manufac- 
tures have greatly increased. and urban 
population (that is, of all towns of over 10,- 
000 inhabitants) has more than doubled 
since 1870, while rural has stood still. 
“The rapid growth of towns has coin- 
cided with a great influx of immigrants 
from Europe, and thus it has come to pass 
that the American population has declined 
from 66 per cent of the total in 1870 to 53 
per cent in 1890. In other words, the census 
returas show that in twenty years the 
a aetna Americans had increased very 
ttle—viz.: 





Increase, 

1870. 1890. per cent 
Foreign settlers.... 649,000 1,142,000 76 
Their children...... 96,000 069,000 115 
Americans....., 342,000 489,000 6 
SS Re ee. 3,487,000 4,700,000 35 


“If we seek to ascertain the cause why 
the American yopulation does not increase 
in New England as it does in other parts of 
the Union, we are almost forced to conclude 
that Jonathan prefers agriculture to manu- 
factures, and that in the last twenty-five 
years some thousands of New Englanders 
have gone West, and given over their farms 
to Canadians, whose number has increesed 
so much that in 1890 they formed 8 per cent 
of the whole population.”’ 

He then refers to the decline of agricul- 
ture in that section, for which he does not 
attempt to give a reason, probably believ- 
ing that they are patent to any one who 
gives any thought to the subject, and says: 

“So limited is now the production of 
breadstuffs that the total grain crop of 
New England would hardly suffice to feed 
the population of Connecticut; and as to 
meat, the quantity produced yearly is less 
than what is consumed in four months. Jn 
fact, agriculture .s an industry of second- 
ary importance, the cultivated area not ex- 
ceeding one-fourth of New England, and a 
large number of tho rural population, espe- 
cially in Maine, preferring to occupy them- 
selves in felling timber, If it were not for 
the Western States the people of New Eng- 
land would tind themselves, as regards tood 
supply, in thesame position as the inhabit- 
ants of Great Britain, who mainly depend 
on foreign countries for grain and meat.” 

In one particular, however, there has 
been progress in rural New England, for 
Mr. Mulhall shows that while horned 
cattle have declined since 1850 by 69,000 
head, the number of milch cows rose from 
608,000 to 821,090, an increase of 35 per cent; 
but the number is still insufficient to supply 
the population with milk and butter. This 
increase of dairy-farming has greatly en- 
hanced land values, each farm now repre- 
senting a capital value of $3,070, against 
$2,510 in 1850. 

In manufacturing, however, New Eng- 
land, im pre-eminent, no other section in the 
western hemisphere approaching her in the 
value of the output or the amount paid out 
in wages. The money wages have quin- 

tupled since 1850, Mr. Mulhall says, and he 
presents the following comparative statis- 
tics toshow the growth of New England 


in this direction: 


that, relative to population, no European 
country rivals New England in manufac- 
tures, as the following table shows: 


Millions Dollars per 

dollars. Population. »mhabitant. 
New England.. 1,499 4,700,000 319 
Great Britain.. 4,022 35,100,000 115 
France......... 860 38,500,000 74 
Germany ...... 3,310 52,200,000 63 
Belgium........ 6,400,000 88 


“The ratio that corresponds to New Eng- 
land is three times that of Great Britain, 
four times that of France, five times that 
of Germany. The relative progress, more- 
over, has been much greater in New Eng- 
land than in Great Britain—viz.: 





Dollars 
Millions dollars. _ per inhabitant. 
1850. 1890. 1850. 1890. 
New England... 283 1.499 104 319 
Great Britain.. 2,285 4,022 111 115 


“British manufactures have done little 
more than keep pace with population, 
while those of New England show a ratio 
per inhabitant three times as great as in 
1850. Massachusetts stands for 60 per cent 
of the total, and Connecticut comes second, 
but with reference to population Rhode 
Island shows a higher ratio of manufac- 


tures per inhabitant than either of the 
preceding States—viz.: 
Millions Dollars per 
Dollars. © inhabitant. 
Massachusetts......... 888 396 
Connecticut........... 248 333 
Rhode Island.......... 143 412 
Other three States..... 220 160 
New England...... 1,499 319 


“Textiles constitute one-fourth of the to- 
tal, cottons and woolens being almost 
equal, and other fibers insignificant. Boot- 
making is also carried on, to a degree that 
eclipses all European nations. These two 
industries compare with the same in 
Europe thus: 
Dollars 

Millions dollars. per inhabitant 





Textiles. Boots. nt Textiles. Boots. 
360 ‘ 76 36 


New England.... 167 

Great Britain.... 883 144 25 4 
i eee 552 110 14 3 
Germany......... 518 158 10 3 


‘“‘When we observe that New England 
turns out more boots and shoes than Great 
Britain, France or pearcnaeery it is easy to 
understand the marvelous development of 
manufactures in this part of the New 
World. Nor is it less satisfactory to see 
that the wages of operatives have risen in 
higher ratio than the output. The number 
of hands employed was 313,000 in 1850, and 
885,000 in 1890; the ratios of product and of 
wages were, therefore, as follows: 
Dollars per operative. 





Increase, 

1850. 1890. per cent. 
PNG. cas spudeonsk 903 1,694 87 
er. 469 91 


‘*‘Wages averaged in 1890 per week exact- 
? Ars the average thronghout the United 

tates having been $930; these rates are 
much higher than those in Europe, and as 
the cost of food is less, the New England 
operative isin a much better position than 
factory hands in Great Britain, France or 
Germany.”’ 


A FITTING CLIMAX. 








Under this heading the Hvening News, 
under date of May 30th, published an edito- 
rial on the State Legislature from which we 
take the following extracts: 

“To everything there is aseason. * * * 
A time to weep and a time to laugh; a time 
to mourn and a time to dance.” Thus 
+ agp the preacher, greatest of ecclesiastics, 
the most cynical of optimists and the most 
hopeful of pessimists. We commend his 
words to the legislators who closed their 
session in a saturnalia of horse play after 
having gloriously demonstrated their in- 
capacity for anything except the statutory 
per diem, the mileage, the passes, the fed- 
eral promises and the something on the 
side that was not unto aliof them. * * * 
It had been better if the lawmakers had 
been less demonstrative. They should 
have been consistent, packed up the water 
coolers, boxed the cuspidors, gathered up 
such furniture as was not bolted to the 
massive walls of the capitol and hied away 
in darkness. No other climax to the ses- 
sion was fitting or seemly. 

We can only read the above extracts as 
meaning that a majority of the mem- 
bers of the late Legislature were 
men without principles, honesty, or 
common decency; that they sold their 
votes whenever salable, paid no at- 
tention to the interests of their constitu- 
ents, and would not be above stealing cus- 
pidors, water coolers, etc. The person who 
wrote it did not have the courage or man- 
liness to even hint at one individual mem- 
ber as having sold his vote or done a. dis- 
honest act. He knew he could abuse the 
members as a body, because there is no 
remedy for the accused. They are power- 
less to protect themselves. It was there- 
fore the act of a coward as well as a libeler 
to write and publish that article, and there 
is no more cowardly manner to attack a 
body of men than fora person, hiding be- 

hind the privilege of a free press, to blast 
their reputation by malicious innuendoes 
and baseless assertions to which no decent 
man can reply. 

We have watched the course of the last 
Legislature very closely, and while it did 
not always do what we thought best, we 


the individual members were not acting up 
to their convictions. With a number of 
the members of both houses we have been 
acquainted for years, and know them to be 
men of principle and of strict integrity. 
Their neighbors who selected and elected 
them, knowing them better than any 
newspaper reporter can from a few months’ 
observation, wanted neither fools nor 
knaves to represent them, and chose these 
men because they were far removed from 
either; and we think when the work they 
have performed is candidly considered, it 
will be found to be generally in accord 
with the best interests of the State as a 
whole. 

The Legislature met at a time when 
peculiar and unusual conditions prevailed. 
State institutions have been increasing in 
numbers and cost, and taxation asa con- 
sequence was increasing also. But the 
great mass of the people were not in a 
condition to pay more taxes, but on the 
contrary demanded that they be cut down 
to the lowest possible limit. The question 
was how to care for these institutions so 
that their usefulness should not be 
crippled, and at the same time decrease, 
rather than increase, the burdens of taxa- 
tion. It was a task of great difficulty be- 
cause members from the districts in which 
the various State institutions were located, 
were certain that the particular one in 
which they and their constituents were 
interested needed a somewhat larger 
appropriation to carry it through than 
given it by the previous legislature. That 
the members managed to care for all in- 
terests, and yet at less cost to the tax- 
payers, while a portion of the levy to meet 
expenses will come from the railroads, is 
certainly evidence that they must have 
given constant and close attention to the 
measures they were called to act upon, and 
that upon the whole the result of their 
work is quite satisfactory. 

The strictures of the Evening News, 
therefore, or rather its reckless villifica- 
tion, is not only unjust, but it is cowaraly. 
It is true the Legislature refused to amend 
or change the present laws relating to 
libels by newspapers, by placing the libel- 
ed party ata greater disadvantage than at 
present when he seeks redress; but we 
doubt if the general public will blame them 
for that. The article from which we take 
the above extracts is prétty “strong: proof 
that if the law is to be amended. it should 
be in the other direction. We think the 
Legislature did a wise thing in leaving it 
entirely alone. 
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ALCOHOL IN THE ARTS. 








Senator Burrows has received a brief 
memorial from the publisher of the Jack- 
son Patriot urging Congress to pass a Dill 
making alcohol free of duty in the arts. 
The memorial says that it is a question of 
importance not only to the farmer, but to 
the manufacturer of patent medicines 
—— the United States. The farm- 
er will be especially benefited by the in- 
creased market that would be made for his 
grain, as there would be a very large in- 
crease in the use of alcohol, especially in 
goods intended for a foreign market. In 
this connection a strong effort will be made 
by Senator Platt, chairman of the special 
committee on alcohol in the arts, to secure 
the passage of a provision granting free 
alchol to manufacturers at the session of 
— beginning next December.—Free 

ess. 


It is rather amusing to learn that to 
admit alcohol free will enlarge the market 
of the American grain grower. in what 
way? What country will take a bushel 
more of our grain because alcohol Is 
admitted free into the country? What has 
grain to do with the question? If the 
Patriot will take the trouble to inquire 
what foreign manufacturers use most 
largely in the production of alcohol, it will 
find that it is the potato. Our Paris corre- 
spondent said a few months ago that the 
immense surplus crop of potatoes last sea- 
son was largely used by the manufacturers 
of alcohol. He stated that French farmers 
had found it profitable to grow potatoes 
for that purpose. The bulk of the alcohol 
imported into this country comes from 
France and Germany, and is a product of 
the potato. While our farmers were look- 
ing for a market for their great crop last 
year at from six to ten cents per bushel, 
the French farmer was selling his crop to 
the alcohol manufacturer at a good profit. 
Then that alcohol was imported into the 
United States without duty, to be. used in 
the “arts.” Suppose American petatoes 
should be used to produce that alcohol, 


would the American farmer be injured? 
We cannot see how he would, or how the 











Coal production amounted to 187,373,47. 
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“The magnitude of this industry is such 


never saw any reason for believing that 





market for his grain crops would be cur~ 
tailed tf “3 
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A STEP IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION. 





Acircular letter has been received from 
Secretary Wilson, of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, which reads as follows: 

“Numerous requests have been received 
from seedsmen, seed growers, and farmers 
for information concerning the purity (free- 
dom from weed seeds and other foreign mat- 
ter) and germination of samples of agricul- 
tural seeds. The fact that there fs a great 
deal of poor seed imported and sold in this 
country, and a lack of information and 
facilities for testing the same among the 
users of seed, make it very desirable that 
such persons may have the seed they in- 
tand to purchase or use tested in a reliable 
manner. i 

“In order to secure and diffuse information 
concerning the various farm and garden 
seeds upon the value of which depends to 
such a large extent the success of agricul- 
tural operations, the Depervnens of Agri- 
culture has established a seed testing 
laboratory in connection with the Division 
of Botany. This laboratory 1s thoroughly 

uipped for testing seeds, the work being 

urthered by the use of a greenhouse where 
soil tests are conducted. 

“At present, so far as the force and means 
at our disposal will admit, the Department 
will test, free of charge, samples of farm 
and garden seeds which are sent in by its 
correspondents, particularly those which 
are suspected of adulteration with inferior 
or dead seed, or which contain a large 
amount of weed seed.” 


We regard this movement as one of great 
importance to farmers, and certain to 
bring a reform in the quality of seeds sent 
out by many seed houses. It isin line with 
the work which has been done for some 
time by the French agronomical stations, 
where the testing of seeds, both as to their 
purity and germinative powers, has been 
carried on for some years with the greatest 
benefit to the agriculturists of that coun- 
try, as well as to those seed firms which 
have always aimed to send out none but 
pure and reliable seeds. We would like to 
see the work extended, so that the various 
experiment stations in this country could 
render efficient aid in the same direction. 
We have advocated this in the FARMER on 
several occasions, and at the Farmers’ 
Institute held at Flushing the past winter 
when discussing the question of ‘Seeds and 
their Distribution.” 

The importance of pure seeds to the 
farmer and horticulturist cannot be over- 
estimated. The utmost labor and care may 
be bestowed upon a crop, and yet it proves 


.an.entire failure, if the seed be worthless. 


Impure seeds are the great vehicle for the 
distribution of foul weeds. Seeds not true 
to name are a constant sourceof annoyance 
and heavy loss to every cultivator of the 
soil. Honorable seedsmen are continually 
suffering from the unjust competition of 
those who are careless or wilfully dishonest 
in the preparation of their seeds for mar- 
ket. Seeds are sent ont on commission by 
some firms, and those not sold are collected, 
mixed with fresh seeds, and sent out the 
next year. In this way some of the seed in 
& package may be several years old, and 
entirely worthless. This is no mere asser- 
tion—it is a positive fact. The result is 
that farmers must use more seed than 
necessary to make allowance for what is 
worthless. Secretary Wilson will therefore 


see what an important movement he has 
started if itis carried out to an extent com- 
— with the benefits which may be 
gained. 





Tue gratifying news comes from Wash- 
ington that all of the Mississippi Valley 

ood sufferers have been cared for, and 
that of the $200,000 appropriated by the 
Federal Government for their relief, about 
one-half remains unexpended. Such a 
showing is as welcome on humanitarian as 
on economic grounds; and yet it is no more 
than might have been expected. Thereare 
rarely any scandals when army officers are 
made the almoners of public funds.—Phila- 
delphia Reeord. 


Secretary Alger took charge of the relief 
work, personally supervising the details, 
and it is owing to his business methods 
that the results are so surprising as to in- 
duce the Record tocommend them. He is 
not an army officer, only a patriotic citizen 
of Michigan who volunteered his serv- 
ices when they were needed. 





Christian Endeavor Rates to California. 


Mr. Walter G. Robinson, State Trans- 
| Apbyreny Manager, Y. P. S.C. E., announces 
hat the Michigan Central has been selected 
as the official route from Michigan in con- 
nection with other routes from Chicago of 
the Y. P.S.C. E. to the San Francisco Con- 
vention. A special train will start from 
Detroit at 9:00 a. m. Tuesday, June 39th, 
stopping at all principal stations, also at 
junction points, to enable all who will 
avail themselves of this splendid oppor- 
tunity of going to California to travel to 
Chicago together. Very low rates have 
Obinson will be 
Nenad, to give all whe y' join ~ party 
nformation about the trip. ress 

him at Detroit, 'P 





CUT OUT THE RYE. 





During the past two or three years there 
has been considerable trouble in this State 
caused by rye getting mixed in the wheat. 
A large quantity of wheat that would 
otherwise be of fine quality is utterly ruined 
for milling purposes by the rye that is 
mixed through the grain, and many a dol- 
lar is lost to farmers that might easily and 
readily be saved by the exercise of a little 
care during the next thirty days to cut the 
clusters of rye out of the wheat field. 

Michigan millers require the best grade 
of perfectly clean wheat in order to pro- 
duce flour of as fine quality as they have 
been making the past ten years or more. 
Michigan first grade flours are justly cele- 
brated in the most discriminating markets 
both at home and in foreign countries. 
This reputation cannot be maintained ex- 
cept by the use of first-class grain. Wheat 
mixed with rye brings only a low price in 
any market. Farmers can not spend a lit- 
tle time to better advantage than to go 
through the wheat fields in the early part 
of June and cut the rye out clean. 


[The above letter comes from the State 
Millers’ Association, and refers to an im- 
portant matter to wheat growers. Through 
the extension of rye growing in this State, 
and the use of the same threshing ma- 
chines for both rye and wheat, a good deal 
of mixing has occurred. Hardly a field of 
wheat can be seen which does not contain 
a few spears of rye. The present is an op- 
portune time to get rid of it, as it can be 
readily seen, and if cut off or pulled out, 
which cannot involve much labor, growers 
will escape having their wheat graded 
lower than its quality would call for 
through its being mixed with rye. We saw 
probably a hundred fields of wheat in 
Wayne, Washtenaw, Jackson and Calhoun 
counties within the past two weeks, and 
we doubt ifasingle one of them did not 
contain a few spears of rye. 





STATE APPROPRIATIONS. 





We give below a comparative statement 
of the appropriations for State institu- 
tions made by the last Legislature and the 
one which preceded it: 









1895-6. 1897-8. 
Soldiers’*home ........ -ssee... $176,000 $194,000 
Normal school, Ypsilanti.... .. 167,900 144,000 
State public School ........... 78,025 64,767 
Agricultural college........... 23.000 22, 
Michigan asylum for insane. . 38.550 23,400 
Eastern Michigan asylum....., «2.0. se eeee 
Northern Michigan asylum.... 12,500 e+ 1s 
Asylum for dangerous ‘rsane.. 42,375 7.875 
Mining school....... ee 80,000 85,000 
Industrial school for giils...... 100,210 87,000 
Industrial school for boys..... 133,000 126,000 
School for blind........ . ..... 47,000 56,000 
State house of correction...... 18,000 9,200 
Mich. state prison, Jackson... 10,000 10,000 
Marquette prison.............. 5,675 3,700 
Home for feeble-minded......... 75,000 119,576 
Newberry asylum..... ..... .. 165,000 58.000 
Copying recerds, adjt-gen..... 8,000 4,000 
State beard of health..... 4,000 5,000 
MEME Calc. Svsckcu seis scceniin.. en vac 1,000 
Agricultural imstitutes......... 10,000 11,000 
Fish commission............... 60,000 31,500 
School for deaf................... 181,021 146,300 
oT ae eer 10,000 12,500 
Dairy and food inspection.... 18,800 32,000 
State dairymen...... er err 
State Horticultural Society.... 3,000 2,000 
Naval reserve ....... Madaak son i, 
Kalamazoo asylum ..........05 dein’ 
Chattanooga park............. 20,000 
Statue of Austin Blair. ... ... | 
Mt. Pleasant normal school... ...... 29.000 
Ms OL Mis TIED DIOUD  ceccccccss. | tecace 20,000 
Ontonagon fire sufferers....... masa 25,000 
TE csc cuenta nasdeeeass $1,450,610 $1,230,514 


Reductions made by the last legislature, 


.) 





St. Louis reports receiving the first new 
prairie hay of the season on May 24th. It 
came from the Indian Territory, was of ex- 
cellent quality, and sold for $13.50 per ton. 
Last year the first new hay reached that 
market on May 14—ten days earlier. The 
season seems to Se from ten days to two 
weeks later than last in all sections of the 
country. 





Nobles of the Mystic Shrine at Detroit. 


Detroit is to have perhaps the greatest event that 
it has had in years, viz: Meeting of the Nobles of the 
Mystic Shrine. 

'o give everybody an opportunity to attend and 
see all the festivities, The Grand Trunk Railway 
System on allits Divisions in Michigan has made a 
rate of Single Fare for the Round Trip, for which 
tickets will be sold June 7th and 8th and will be 
valid to return up to June 12th. For those desiring 
to make but a short visit and at the same time see 
the great parade, a cheap excursion will be run on 
June 9th, and rate is made ona basis of one cent 

r mile in each direction, as shown on advertising 

ills, so that every one can afford to attend. The 
‘special train will leave the different stations at 
seasonable hours, anc will leave Detroit for the 
returm journey at 9:00 p. m, thus allowing excur- 
sionists quite « long visit in Detroit and an oppor- 
tunity to see the great parade, which will take 
place at 6:30 p. m. 

As this parade wi'l be one of the great events of 
the year it is expected that a large crewd will 
attend and certainly no one should miss it as the 
rate made for the occasion is a liberal one. 

For information as te time and cheap excursion 
rates, apply to all Agents of the Grand Trunk 
Railway System. 





Ir was rumored early in the week that 
owing to objections filed by the Turkish 
overnment the appointment of President 
ngell as minister to that country would 
probably be withdrawn. However, the 
latest reports state that the Sultan has 
withdrawn his objections and Zz Angell 
will sail for Constantinople next Saturday. 





FAVORS FOR THE FEW. 





To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Uncle Sam has again indulged in the 
treat of bestowing springtime favors, in 
the way of free seeds upon the chosen few, 
with the request that they let him know 
how these crumbs thrown broadcast pros- 
per. How pleased the dear old man will be 
when he hears that some melon or radish 
has proved extra delicious, and how the 


naughty little catworm will quake and 
tremble with fear when Uncle Sam is told 
that they have dared to feast off his 
favored sweet corn; and what a shout of 
joy should ascend from the hearts of our 
countrymen when Uncle Sam has proved 
that a certain kind of squash is superior to 
all others. And how it must cheer him to 
know that he has made glad the heart of 
some woman, who is able to buy the choic- 
est floral offerings, by bestowing upon her 
a few packets of common flower seeds! 
How it will please him to hear that the 
ricinus, like the proverbial mustard seed, 
has grown strong and vigorous, that the 
birds may rest and nest in its branches, and 
that old biddy clucks her gratitude for the 
shelter its broad leaves give to herself and 
chicks from the rays of the noontime sun. 
We should be proud that our great and 
glorious Uncle Sam is not above taking an 
interest in a five-cent packet of onion seed 
that would not be worth two cents if 
bought by the ounce. And I suppose the 
old gentleman is doing mach to better 
the condition of the farmers, as a class, by 
sending a few dimes’ worth of seeds to men 
worth their thousands. For 1 have always 
noticed that it is the large farmers, nearly 
always, that linger in the memory of their 
congressman. I am not saying this because 
Uncle Sam did not hear of me, for our 
trusty seedman’s seeds are sold at such 
reasonable prices by our local tradesmen 
that I cannot feel very envious of Uncle 
Sam’s favorites, but I am saying this be- 
cause I feel that this should be the last 
year that dollars and dimes are scattered 
among the farmers. If the government 
wishes to assist the farmers in improvin 
their seeds, let it place improved teste 
seeds for sale at reasonable prices at our’ 
various stations, that all who wish may 
improve the chance of getting pure seeds of 
what they wish. And let reports and 
notices be given of such seeds in the vari- 
ous farm papers. I think many would be 
glad to have some such opportunity of 
getting pure, tested seeds, and Uncle Sam 
would only be out the kindly interest he 
bestows upon the sons of the soil, for he 
should charge enough for the seeds to make 
the business entirely a 
Then we would feel that fairness prevailed, 
that the farmer was receiving real help,and 
that the present tiresome farce was ended. 
CuInTON Co., Mich. MRS. MAC. 
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NEWS SUMMARY. 





Michigan 


Home-grown celery was placed on the 
market at Kalamazoo last week. 


Snow fell to quite a depth at various 
— in the upper peninsula last Saturday 
night. 

Mayor Maybury, of Detroit, has decided 
to proclaim Monday, June 14, Flag day,and 
it is expected thatthe schools of the city 
will assist in making the celebration a suc- 
cessful event. 


The Miller Hardware Co., of Bay City, 
one of the oldest concerns in Bay county, 
closed its doors Tuesday morning and noti- 
fied the public tbat the stock was in the 
hands of an assignee. The assets and lia- 
bilities are unknown. 


A report from Olivet states that sports- 
men in that section have taken more than a 
thousand pounds of turtles from the mill- 
pond during the past week. They were 
shipped to Buffalo and Philadelphia where 
they netted the shippers eight cents per 


pound. 

Geo. M. Dewey, editor of the Oddfellow 
which is published at Owosso, died during 
the early part of this week of Bright’s dis- 
ease He was grand master of Odi Fellows 
in 1888 and 1889 and was at one time editor 
of the Owosso Times. 


A farmer near Traverse City who objects 
to giving his potatoes away at the present 
prices of from six to ten cents per bushel, is 
building a factory: on his farm and will 
turn his tubers hereafter into toothsome 
Saratoga chips. He expects to _ realize 
several hundred per cent more from his 
crop in this way than he ever could hope to 
at the prices of the past two years.— 
Muir Tribune. 

The Oakland County Agricultural Socie- 
ty has about decided that it will not at- 
tempt to hold a fair this year. The litiga- 
tion growing out of the division of the old 
fair grounds into building lots is said to 
have influenced the members in reaching 
this decision, as the society will not be in a 
position to make the contemplated im- 

rovements on the new grounds until the 
egislation now pending is concluded. 


The Clover Condensed Milk Co.,of North- 
ville, filed chattel mortgages a few days 
ago for $55,466 84. The first one filed for 
$1,000, named D. N. Avery as party of the 
second part and covers 500 cases of con- 
densed milk. The second mortgage filed 
runs to D. N. Avery as trustee and ts given 
to cover debts of small and large sums to 
the amount of $54,466 84. The main credi- 
tors are the Preston National Bank to the 
extent of $10,000; Dr. E. T. Tappey in the 
sum of $11,007; C. D. Waterman $12,663, and 
D. N. Avery $9,330. Ailthe larger obliga- 
tions are for notes given at various times. 


to the farmers of that vicinity for milk 
ranging in sums from a few dollars to $700, 
in the aggregate amounting to about $8,000. 
The stockholders are business men of good 

standing, and it is not believed that the 
farmers who can scarcely afford .to lose 
the money dve them for their milk, will be 

allowed to suffer. : 





General. 


An earthquake shock was felt through 
Ohio, as far east as Washington, D. C.. and 
as far south as Atlanta, Ga., on May 3ist. 


Chas. H. Andrews, one of the proprietors 
of the Boston Herald, died last Tuesday. 
He had been connected with that paper 
since 1857. 


Frank P. Hastings, secretary of the 
Hawaiian legation, was taken suddenly ill 
at the reception recently given at the 
White House to the postal congress dele- 
gates, and died a few days later. 


Another prominent Illinois official ap- 
pears to have gone wrong. Bradford K. 
Durfee. late superintendent of the depart- 
ment of insurance for Illinois, is said to be 
about $220,000 short in his accounts. 


President McKinley has _ appointed 
Whitelaw Reid, of New York, special 
ambassador to represent the United States 
at the Queen’s jubilee which occurs in a 
5 a weeks. Mr. Reid sailed for England 
une 2, 


John E. Searles, of the sugar trust, who 
was summoned before a committee of the 
U.S. Senate as a witness in the investiga- 
tion which was then being made, was duly 
acquitted, the jury having been so instruct- 
ed by Judge Bradley. 


Theodore Durrant,the California murder- 
er who has escaped the gallows for so long 
a time, will be executed Junell. The 
supreme court of that state refused to set 
aside the decision of the lower court and 
Gov. Budd will not interfere in behalf of 
the criminal. Durrant’s mother has an- 
nounced her intention of witnessing the ex- 
ecution. 

Difficulty between the white settlers and 
the Cheyenne Indians in southeastern 
Montana early in the week threatened to 
result in a general attack by the Cheyennes. 
Owing to the presence of a considerable 
number of United States troops near the re- 
servation it is now thought that the matter 
will be satisfactorily adjusted without 
further trouble. 








When writing advertisers mention Mich. Farmer 
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times 


is the inconceivable number of beats 
that the heart makes in an ordinary 
we life-time. To accomplish this enor- 


v 
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mous task that healthfulness dic- ¥ 
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tates, requires strength and vigor. 

Ww. C. Birkhead, Marysville, Mont., 
says: “For eight years my heart 

ev troubled me; I was short of breath, 
had palpitation, smothering sensa- 

® tions and severe pain in region of ¥ 

w my heart; could not lie on left side. e 


DR. MILES’ 


,¢ 
HeartCuré 
Has Restored Health 


v and permanently cured my trouble” v 
Druggists guarantee first bottle 
benefits or money refunded. 
Dr. Miles Medical Co., Elkhart, Ind. 


AAA AAAAAAAAAA AL 
THE CHARTER GAS AND GASOLINE 


STATIONARY ENGINES 
s Al 1% to 35 actual H. P. 
" i (st STERLING TRACTION ENGINES 
, es 4\ 18 and 22 actual H. P. 
STERLING PORTABLE ENGINES 
| 5 to 18 actual H. P. 
ay | charter Gas Engine 60., 
Box 318, Sterling, Ill. 
ARE YOU IN DEBT? 
If so you should carry a policy with us, thereby stop- 
ping all worry, lest you should die before paying the 
debt. This company issues policies payable tocreditors 
when desired, or tosome member of family when no 
creditor can get any claim on any portion of {t. Write 


for terms for our 10-year accumulative distribution 
Life Police’. giving r«ur name, age ar” ~‘drese 


ya Detrot. Mick. 2 y, 
We also want experienced men for General Agents, 


also Solicitors in every place in Michigan, Ohio and 
Indiana Write for terms. 


A NEW ASTHMA REMEDY. joc. romeay 


for the relief and cure of Asthma that has ever been 
discovered. F in 5 minutes, and a PER- 
MANENT CURE. Sample sent for a two-cent 
stamp JONES & MILLER, Sandusky, Ohio. 


AGENTS WANTED to solicit business 

for the State Mu- 
tual Cyclone Insurance Co. Only reliabla,parties 
who will devote a considerable part of their time to 


the business wanted. apply with references to the 
Secretary. Lapeer, Mich. cy 


See 




























FARMS Do you wish to buy or sell one’ Thave 
® a number of farms taken on mortgages 
that I will sell cheap and oneasy terms at 6 per 
cent. AsI have a large enquiry from: various 
sections, I am also on the look out for farms that 
can be bought cheap. Send for printed list:' 5. W 





There are scores of small accounts owing 


ABBOTT, 10 Whitney Opera Block, Detroit Mich. 
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The PHousehold. 


CONDUCTED BY MRS. ELLA E. ROCK WOOD, 
FLuint, MIcH. 








We should be pleased to have any of our readers 
who take an interest in household topics, send in 
their views and opinions — any subject which 
is under discussion, or which they wish discussed. 
The invitation is generai, and we hope to see it 
accepted by many. Address all letters for THE 
HovsEHOo Lp to Mrs. Ella E. Rockwood, Flint, Mich. 








A BEDTIME SONG. 


Sway to and froin the twilight gray, 
This is the ferry of Snadowtown; 

It always sails at the end of the day, 
Just as the darkness 1s closing down. 


Rest, little head, on my shoulder, so; 
A sleepy kiss is the only fare; 

Drifting away from the world we go, 
Baby and I in the rocking chair. 


See, where the fire logs glow and spark, 
Glitter the lights of the shadowland; 

The winter rain on the window—hark! 
Are ripples lapping up its strand. 


There, where the mirror is glancing dim, 
A lake lies shimmering, cool and still; 

Blossoms are waving above its brim— 
Those over there on the window sill. 


Rock slow, more slow, in the dusky light; 
Silently lower the anchor down. 

Dear little passenger say “Good night,” 
We've reached the harbor of Shadowtown. 





HOME CHATS WITH FARMERS’ 
WIVES. 


“CHEER UP.” 

Did you ever hear the robins saying, 
“Cheer up, cheer up,” when you were feel- 
ing particularly depressed in spirits? 

There come times to all of us when cares 
are heavy and life seems less joyous than 
usual; when everything goes wrong and the 
world looks sadly out of joint. 
our efforts we find ourselves becoming 
gloomy and melancholy or fretful and cross 
as the case may be. Everything we touch 
seems conspiring against us to increase our 
unhappy frame of mind. The bread burns, 
or the cake falls, the pies waste their 
sweetness upon the oven bottom and vari- 
ous other annoyances, known only to the 
housewife, come thick and fast. At such 
times we are apt to forget to look upon the 
bright side and see only the dark. We for- 
get how we have been admonished to keep 
cool, and find ourselves wrought up to the 
white heat of impatience if not of positive 
apger. ; 

When at last the day draws to a close, 
when the last task is done, and we draw a 
rocker out upon the porch for one brief 
resting spell before going to bed, how in- 
spiring is the evening song of the robin 
(for he sings as long as he can see) as he 
says so plainly, “Cheer up! cheer up! dear 
heartdear heart! cheer up!” 

And wedo cheer up. The load grows 
lighter and we think of those beautiful 
words of Longfellow where he tells us that 


The night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold their tents like the Arabs, 

And as silently steal away. 


Then as we sit there slowly rocking back 
and forth in the deepening twilight we find 
that they are stealing away; that under 
the combined influence of the bird’s song 
and the soothing quiet of the coming night, 
the heart takes on fresh courage, our cares 
slip away into the background; they are 
gone, for the time at least, and when the 
clock chimes out the hour for retiring, we 
re-enter the house refreshed 4nd with heart 
lightened of its burden. 


“Night is the time for rest;— 
How sweet, when labors close, 

To gather round an aching breast 
The curtain of repose,- 

Stretch the tired limbs and lay the aching head 
Down to our own delightful bed.” 


Then when we awake in the morning be- 
fore the house is astir, we will hear the 
brave little redbreast singing his ‘‘cheer 
up, cheer up!” encouraging us to keep up a 
light heart and go on with our work, brave- 
ly meeting life’s trials in a hopeful, cheer- 
ful spirit. 


_ 





“Tr is an ill wind that blows nobody good,” 
is an old and true saying. The church- 
going discussion has been closed, but the 
letters continue to come in. Several of 
these show that in this instance the saying 
is again verified, and women who have not 
heretofore been encouraged to go to church 
are now having the horse hitched up ready 
for them Sunday morning, and in one case 
the baby taken care of besides. We are 
gladto hear it. Life has much of hard 
work for the great majority of farmers’ 
wives and she who enjoys attending church 
ought to be allowed to do so withont caus- 
ing discord in the home. For my part I like 
to have everybody do the things they want 
to do as long as no harm results, and it isa 


In spite of. 


real pleasure for most women to go to 
church. Does your wife have this oppor- 
tunity, brother farmer? 





SPIRITUAL FORCE. 


Alone! no dinner to get for hungry men; 
no planning for something different from 
yesterday. Such days are my very best, 
too sacred to be invaded by that foe to 
freedom of thought—extra jobs or odds and 
ends of unfinished ones. 

I say to myself, This is my day in which 
Ican enter the sanctuary of “I am” and 
feel that my fetters, at which I have been 
straining for days, or perbaps weeks, have 
suddenly fallen off and I am free to roam 
in “pastures new and by still waters.” 

There is an expansiveness, an exhilara- 
tion at these times that makes one feel 
that a “cloud of witnesses” are round 
about us trying to explain away or 
interpret to us all the disagreeable things 
of life and pointing to the bright star of 
hope that is ever hovering above us could 
we but take time to rise above the smoke 
and mists of life’s battle long enough to 
realize it is, “still shining for thee.” 

It is well to take a general view of our 
possessions, also take an inventory of 
“cash on hand” in the way of things that 
go to make up the sum of our lives, or all 
we can discern as belonging to the same 
endless chain of which, individually, we 
may feel we are useless links. 

Alone, one can do just as he pleases, but 
but when another comes into our lives we 
must adjust ourselves with reference to 
them, whether it be going to church or any 
other act common to everyday life. 

I have thought much upon the church- 

cing subject that has been discussed so 
reely of late and conclude the only way is 
for each to decide for themselves as it is 
impossible to “put yourself in her place” 
and know the true inwardness of her joys 
and sorrows. Just here I want to say we 
always have bread and milk on hot Sun- 
days, with all the side dishes that can be 
made ready the day before. We try to 
make the day one of absolute rest, and yet, 
in their religious zeal many overtax them- 
selves and make it a day to dread. * 

“Variety is the spice of life.” Did we 
all think alike we would have more 
trouble than at present, for there would 
not be enough sweets to go around. The 
old Indian said everybody would want his 
— if they thought as he did. Then 
where would our individuality manifest it- 
self, and what an outlook the world would 
have for us did we all Jook alike, wear the 
same colors, the same style of dress, build 
and furnish our homesall alike. ‘‘Horror!”’ 
I hear someone say, “I would not want to 
live in such a world.” 

All the diversity of taste and opinion is 
what goes to make up the “World Beauti- 
ful,” although like praying for our 
enemies it comes “kind of tough” many 
times to submit to the chastening rod, still 
I believe we can be reasonably sure we get 
just about the discipline we need, for the 
benefit of those who, visibly or invisibly, 
- _e by our opinions, or more by our 

eeds. 

It is not what we think or believe but 
what we are that goes to make up the 
symmetry of our lives. Many times we 
may feel that our burdens are greater than 
we can bear, that we are bound hand and 
foot and evenin tongue, yet there is a fire 
on the altar of our hearts whereon we may 
lay our sacrifice and inhale the incense 
therefrom that will permeate the denser 
structure until our whole being will be- 
come infiltrated with the delicious sense of 
freedom that no earthly tie can bind. 

Itis said the obstacles and hindrances 
we meet with become sources of strength 
when transformed by the magnetic atmos- 
phere of faith and love, as these conditions 
are the only ones into which the spiritual 
force can enter and say to the troubled 
waters, ‘‘Peace, be still!’ All the dis- 
cordant notes in life come from without, 
and although they may harrow our souls 
and drive us to the “rarged edge” of de- 
spair for a time, yet the softening and 
purifying element of our higher and better 
natures will winnow out the coarse, 
irritating particles and of them make addi- 
tional stepping stones to purity and that 
lofty attitude where we can say, “My 
Father and I are one.” 

This, to me, means that we are in har- 
mony with our surroundings, and that 
above the din of life’s warfare that is 
raging on all sides of us we may hear, if we 
will only stop and listen, a melody like un- 
to that when “the morning stars sang to- 
gether.”’ 

I believe in spiritual force and think if 
we would have recourss to it more fully 
and freely, we might overcome largely the 
spirit of antagonism so often met with in 
our daily lives. Lilian Whiting says we 
can control the events of the day before 
leaving our rooms in the morning, just as 
surely as we can put out our hand and 
take a book from a shelf. E. MARIE. 


THAT MOTHER OF YOURS. 





A few weeks ago our editor wrote about 
girls listening to their mothers. Let me say 
to you, my girl friend: Heed the counsel of 
a wise and loving mother, for the time may 
come that you wil] be deprived of that 
counsel. Only a few months ago my moth- 
er, the dearest mother anyone ever had, 
was called to her Heavenly home. Itis one 
thing to imagine what yon home might be 
without the presence of a kind mother, but 
quite another thing to face this thought 
when the dear one is gone and never again 





can we have her in our home on earth. 





When we grasp that fact it seems some- 

times almost beyond endurance. It is only 

then by preseveringly placing self out of 

sight and thinking of the wonderful hap- 
iness now for her, that we can find com- 
ort. She can realize now in all its beauty 

that text, “In thy presence is fullness of 

joy; at thy right hand there are pleasures 
orever more.” 

With how much gladness do I remember 
the times that I gave my mother pleasure, 
but with sorrow the least word or act that 
grieved her. My girls, remember the kind 
words and helpful things for your mother 
now. Then you will have nothing to regret 
when she has left you. CLARA BELL. 


PIAZZA FURNISHINGS. 





More and more attention is being paid 
every year to’ piazza furnishings. Heavy 
rolling blinds are a great protection from 
sudden showers and the sun. Wire netting 
is inexpensive and keeps out the flies and 
mosquitoes. Rugs are laid here and there 
on the smooth boards. 

A large, spacious veranda which answers 
nicely for an out-of-door reception room, 
has the corners hung with beaded and 
bamboo portieres. A large, dull green rug 
occupies the center space. A hammock is 
swung across one corner and a wicker 
lounge plentifully supplied with cushions 
occupies the space against the wall. The 
cushion covers are of art deni.n, outlined in 
striking designs done in white Roman 
floss and Asiatic twisted embroidery silk. 

Small tables supplied with the latest 
books and periodicals and writing utensils 
and a few piazza chairs will complete the 
furnishings of this cozy retreat. 

A steamer chair affords a delightful rest- 
ing and lounging place on a hot summer’s 
day and is very appropriate for a piazza. 

A useful chair for the veranda steps can 
be folded up in a perfectly square, flat 
package and placed in a trunk if desired. 
Old spiint-bottom rockers, when treated to 
two or three coats of enamel paintin white, 
pale green or blue. and supplied with 
cushions covered in linen or denim outlined 
in Asiatic etching silk, make admirable 
chairs for the piazza. 

The expense of furnishing a piazza in a 
tasteful manner need by no means be great 
if one is at all clever and ingenious. Soft, 
subdued colors are usually chosen for sum- 
mer furnishings. A pretty moss green, 
with plenty of white, dull or light blues, 
tans and grays, are the most effective. 
This season red seems to prevail for every- 
thing, although it is still looked upon dy 
many as inappropriate. 

A network of vines on one or two sides 
of a veranda is always aby and gives a 
cool effect. A piazza basket outfit is one of 
the season’s fads, and a most useful one it 
is for the needlewoman. It consists of a 
pretty basket, the foundation being heavy 
cardboard covered with a dainty dimity, 
organdy or muslin, and trimmed with 
plaited braid. It is so made thatit can be 
untied and packed flatin a trunk without 
breaking or bending. It measures 9x10 
inches, and is supplied with pin-cushion, 
needlebook and two pockets for sewing or 


embroidery utensils. 
CARRIE MAY ASHTON. 


A RETROSPECTION. 





It has been said that “The retrospection 
of a life well spent affords peace of mind in. 
old age,’ but who of us that have reached 
middle life but can look back on mistakes 
and failures which seemed trivial at the 
time but which may have changed the 
whole current of our lives. 


And now I must tell you of a failure in 
my own life, which, while it possibly could 
not have changed the tenor of my life, 
surely to me was no trivial affair at the 
time, and I fully determined that if God 
ever gave me a daughter I would do my 
ay by her as far as lay in my power. 

y failure was the cause of some tears 
and not a little temper, but with it was a 
ate Seen enneen through it all to conquer 
or die. 

It was in the first days of our housekeep- 
ing and it was a failure on my part to make 
bread that or mortal man could eat. 
could make cake and pies that were fairly 
eatable, but when it came to bread I con- 
fess to an utter failure. 

| Bete sere mother was a model cook 
and housekeeper and when it was some- 


times hinted—very gently of course—that 


mother didn’t make bread like that, it was 
then that the tears came, a shower, how- 
ever, that failed to clear the atmosphere. 
It was no gentle sniffle I assure you, but a 
general breakdown that would have done 
credit to a whipped youngster of ten. 

I finally confided my trouble to a neigh- 
bor who advised me to scald my flour—not 
giving proportions. My dcugh was of 
the consistency of soft putty and about the 
same color. knew it did not look just 
right but fondly hoped that baking would 
make it right. 

We had pancakes or biscuit for supper 
that night, lam not positive which. I re- 
solved that no one should pass remarks on 
that bread; it spoke for itself. 

My husband had a yoke of oxen, beauties 
they were, and so near alike that their 
owner could scarcely tell which was Buck 
and which was Bright. They were the 
first he had ever owned and he was very 
proud of them. I cut the bread in very 
thin slices and fed it to the oxen, very 
slowly and carefully so they might not 
choke on the stuff.7:They ate it greedily, 
and really seemed to like it. I felt relieved 
when the last morsel had disappeared, but 
before I had reached the house a horrible 





thought came to me which fairly made 
faint. I thought what if that bread might 
pack in their stomachs and kill them! [t 
would be an awful thing to lose the oxen 
but it would be still worse when the cause 
of their death should be inquired into and 
that bread should be found and I would 
have to bear the blame. I suffered untold 
anxieties all that day and paid frequent 
visits to my victims, but when I found 
when guietly chewing their cuds and ap- 
parently comfortable, as the day passed on 
my fears gradually wore away. 

Tn later vears when I could turn out light 
white, fluffy loaves of bread from my oven 
fit for a king, my husband or any other 
man to eat, I could laugh at the comica! 
side of my failure, but then it was no 
laughing matter I assure you. I cannot 
urge it too strongly upon mothers to teach 
the’r daughters while they have them 
under their care the rudiments, at least, of 
housekeeping; for the time will come all 
too soon when they will go for themselves, 
and a knowledge of what mothers can 
teach them while at home will save them 
many an hour of care and worry. 

Teach them all that is possible of every- 
thing good and useful, patiently and ten- 
derly, and do not be chary of praise when 
they have done well. Even we children of 
a larger growth like to know that our 
efforts to do well are appreciated. 

Hopkins, Mich. MRS. H. H. H. 

[Mrs. H.’s experience with the oxen ter- 
minated more happily than a similar one of 
my Own not So many years ago. After the 
steam thresher had gone I was out by the 
barn and, noticing some lumps of coal left 
where the engine had been, I was reminded 
that I had read of coal being an excellent 
thing to feed to hogs to keep them healthy. 
So I carefully gathered up the pieces and 
threw them over in the pen where four fine 
porkers were. Next morning one ot them 
was dead, and it was plainly that coal that 


killed it. Sinee then I have been extremely 
cautious what I offer even a hog to eat.— 
D. 
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DOGS. 





I opened the gate and walked up the 
path to the house. Now, I don’t see how a 
middle-aged woman in a sunbonnet could 
be an object of suspicion to the family dog, 
but he instantly concluded my motives 
were evil in coming there at all, and sprang 
at me with a growl, bit my arm and tore 
my cape. Then he was called off,and many 
were the wondering remarks of the family. 
“Never knew him to do such a thing be- 
fore! Best dog there ever was, generally! 
What could you have-done to make him 
act that way?” It was evident their sym- 
pathies were all with the dog. The 
last remark was, ‘‘Well. you’ve a kind of 
independent way of walking, and maybe he 
thought—”’ but the speculations as to what 
he thought were too vague to put into 
words. 

Finally, when my hostess and I were 
seated for a chat, the subject of dogs was 
not yet finished, and this is what she told 
me: ‘Sometimes I wish we didn’t a a 
dog, for it makes me so much extra work in 
cooking. A dog can’t eat what a pig would, 
and I always have to cook an extra 
amount on his account and he eats as much 
astwomen. Now, to-night I must builda 
hot fire and bake biscuits, for though there 
is bread enough on hand for the family, 
there might not be enough left for him. 
But a good dog is worth his keep, of course, 
and he is real good.”’ 

‘*‘What for?” I venture to ask. 

‘‘Well, he's a first-rate watch dog; barks 
most all night.” 

I know one can become very much at- 
tached to a dog. We nsed to keep one, and 
though he died ten years ago ‘‘Cash”’ is still 
affectionately remembered. 

Last summer we called ata neighbor’s 
where there was a family of puppies in the 
barn. One of them came up to me on his 
uncertain legs, and never bas there been a 
man, woman or child so perfectlv delighted 
to sce me as that dog was. I wan'ed to 
adopt him then and there, but waited for 
the head of the family to speak of it first, 
so we are still dogless. Perhaps it is just 
as well, for he would have grown into a 
great big dog, and I should have cared so 
much for him that I would have taken him 
with me wherever I went, regardless of 
whether other people liked dogs or not. 

I have read somewhere that the Spitz 
dogs are a peculiarly dangerous kind to 
keep, for they are an Arctic species, and in 
our climate are a to go mad. The 
supervisors are this spring going to see that 
the dog tax is no longer a dead letter, and 
dogs are already becoming scarcer. 

PIONEER. HULDAH PERKINS. 








MAKE MONEY EASY. 


This spring I have been making lots of money 
selling dish washers The manufacturers are 
splendid people to work for, and they gave me 
instructions how to start to work for I was an 
inexperienced woman and did not know how to 
sell anything. My husband was injured in a 
runaway several weeks ago and is still.unable to 
do any work. I have been making $17 a week 
selling the dish washers and still attended to the 
housework. Every woman is delighted with the 
invention and buys one after seeing it work. 
You can wash and dry the dishes in less time than 
it takes to tell it,and not touch the water with 
your hands. Every woman appreciates this as 
they dislike to have their. hands rough and red, 
which necessarily comes from putting them in 
greasy water. If those who want to make money 
easy will write for particulars to Dep 1Q 4, of 
The Iron City Dish Washer Co., Station A, Pitts- 
burg, Pa., that firm will also start them in busi- 
ness. A READER. 
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SHORT STOPS. 


Wiip Rose writes:—My husband sub- 
scribed for the MICHIGAN FARMER a short 
time ago, and we have enjoyed it very 
much; especially do [enjoy the Household 
department. I would like to shake hands 
with Little Nan, Fanatic and many others. 
I thought our editor’s chat with girls just 


splendid. 

Let me tell the sisters that my husband 
harnessed the horse for myself and daugh- 
ters to go to church last Sabbath, took care 
of a two-and-a-half-year-old boy, a 
bread and milk for his dinner, and all with- 
out a word of complaint. 

Will someone tell me how to prepare cit- 
ron for fruit cake? 

I will send my recipe for sponge cake, and 
close with best wishes for the Household 
and all its readers. 

(The recipe will be found with Contribut- 


ed Recipes. Thanks, Wild Rose.—Ep.] 
* _ 


CLARA M. writes: I want to tell_you 
how to make a ey butterfly tidy: Take 
four pieces, each five inches square, of the 
thinnest and finest linen-lawn. Around 
the edges of each piece work a tiny scallop 
with fine yellow silk. In the center of 
each nee work a butterfly about the size 
of asilver dollar. This is done in outline 
stitch with the yellow silk. These pieces 
are put together so as to make one large 
square of the four. They are sewed to- 
gether at the corners only, with a tew 
stitches at the edges of the scallop. In the 
middle, where the four corners are joined, 
is a rosette as large as a silver half-dollar. 
At the other four joinings and at each of 
the four corners of the large square are 
butterfly bows made of half-inch-wide 
satin ribbon, same shade as the yellow em- 
broidery silk. The rosette in the center is 
made of same ribbon. 

* * 


* 

Mrs. 8S. H. writes: There can be no 
surer way to procure the healthfulness of 
the home than by the free use of borax, 
which cleanses and disinfects. So many 
mothers are deterred from using remedies 
in cleaning their pantry and _ safe 
shelves on account of their being poison- 
ous. It is always wise to choose for com- 
mon household use articles which are not 
unsafe. How frequently are children in- 
jured or killed by the chance handling of 
articles deemed necessary in the house, but 
which are very dangerous. An ounce of 
sulphuric acid in a gallon of water will de- 
strov germs, but its presence in the house- 
hold may cost the life of a child, while an 
ounce or two of borax will serve the same 
purpose and no possible danger. I think it 
1s every mother and housekeeper’s duty to 
think of these things. 

I usethe powdered borax twice a week 
on my shelves in the kitchen, and also in 
dining room pantry. It banishes effective- 
ly al! insects, such as cockroaches and the 
large black ant; also little red ants. I first 
clean the shelves nicely and wipe them off 
with a solution of borax water; then let 
them dry and sprinkle the powdered borax 
all around the cracks and edge of wall, 
and then spread fresh newspapers on the 
shelves. t is the greatest comfort 
imaginable to a housekeeper, for what is 
more disgusting than to see the large roach 
running over her choice dishes? 

A friend of mine says she was overran 
with them in an old house that she moved 
into, especially about the pipes and wash- 
basins. Shesaysshe thought at first she 
would have to vacate, but by persevering 
and throwing bandfuls of borax about the 
boiler and kitchen sink, and washtubs in 
the kitchen, she got rid of them entirely. 
She sifted it over the tubs and instructed 
the servants to repeat the dose ever 
morning, and at last she was freed wit 
but little trouble and expense. Asitis the 
time of year for such pests, [ thought this 
little item might help somebody. 

* * 


* 

BITTER SWEET writes: I have long been 
a reader of the Household and am inter- 
ested in all the subjects that have been 
discussed. There is one subject I am deep- 
ly interested in, and that is, keeping girls 
at home. How oftenI have troticed some 
mothers, who instead of inviting or allow- 
ing their girls to entertain their friends at 
home, will let them roam at their own will, 
flirting with Tom or Harry; having ‘“‘just 
a jolly time,” as they express it, whereas 
if they would cultivate the acquaintance of 
their girl friends and «know where and in 
whose society they spent their evenings, 
there would be less heartaches. 

Last, but not least, teach them to avoid 
flattery. Fiattery in the hands of some 
people is a dangerous weapon. 

Ihave noti that girls,and boys,too,who 
acquire a street education are not the ones 
that are ornaments to society. 


PHOTOGRAPH FRAME. 








For the foundation take a piece of thick 
pasteboard seven inches long and six inch- 
es wide. Cover one side of this with a 
pretty shade of blue plush, not too dark. 
Cut the plush quarter of an inch larger than 
the pasteboard and turn it over the edges 
and fasten to the pasteboard with glue. 
The covering for the back is glossy white 
paper, stuck on at the edges with glue. 
From some rose-pink, baby-ribbon, make 
four small bows, four loops and two ends in 


each bow; ya the photograph in the center 
of the plush and on each corner of the pic- 
ture put one of the bows. Under the center 

oop of each bow, put a tiny tack; stick 





these through the corners of the picture. 
Do not let the points pierce through the 
back. Another way would be to put a few 
stitches through the bows at each corner; 
if sewed on it should be done before putting 
the lining on the back. From some of the 
ink ribbon put a short loop to hang it up 
Oe and on this sew a full bow, good size. 
By putting a prop at the back of this 
frame it may stand on a table or mantle 
piece. If used with the prop the bow is not 
needed at the top. It will take about one 
and a quarter yards of ribbon for the bows. 


CURTAINS. 


When your lace curtains begin to wear 
out, and are nolonger fit to hang at the 
windows, you can use the good part for 
making over. I havea cosy little sitting- 
room upstairs and I wanted new curtains 
for it. The Nottingham lace curtains 
downstairs in the sitting-room were begin- 
ning to look shabby, so I bought new ones 
for this room and used the old ones to make 
over for upstairs. 

The long curtains are cheese cloth, a del- 
icate shade of blue, long enough to reach 
within a foot of the floor; the top has a 
narrow hem, about an inch wide; the bot- 
tom hem is three inches wide. These go 
next to the window. From the old lace 
curtains I took enough for twe pieces to 
reach from the top of window to the middle 
sash; these are sewed to the tops of the 
cheese-cloth curtains and hang from the 

oles with rings. The blue curtains are 

ooped back with ribbon, two inches wide, 
blue and white stripes. The lace at the 
top hangs straight across the window. 

From the old curtains enough was left to 
make a sash-curtain and wall-protector or 
Paget for a bed-room. For the back of 
the wall-protector I used dark blue cambric 
and put the lace a little full over it, gather- 
ed at the top,leaving it loose at the bottom. 
At the two upper corners where it is tacked 
to the wall is a small bow of blue ribbon. 

A beautiful set of curtains is made of very 
thin muslia, white with a pale yellow dot 
about the size of a silver dime. On each 
end isa hem as narrow as can possibly be 
turned. On both ends and one side of each 
isa border of very thin white lace three 
inches wide; at the corners it is cut and put 
around them plain. It is top-sewed on with 
very fine thread. They are draped over the 

oles quarter of a yard deep,’ the lace end 

acing intheroom. They are looped back 
with yellow satin ribbon, same shade as the 
dots on the muslin. This ribbon is two and 
a half inches wide, tied in a bow with ends 
quarter of a yard long. 

The sash-curtains are madeof China silk, 
the exact shade as the spot on the muslin 
curtains. They have a heading one inch 
deep at the top and hang loose at the bot- 
tom. Thehem is two and a half inches 
deep. Two widths of the silk is used for 
three curtains. They part in the middle. 

These curtains were seen in a very hand- 
somely furnished parlor. ILKA, 


RECIPES FOR COLORING BLUE AND 
GREEN. 








These dyes are fast color: 

For five pounds cotton goods take one- 
half pound copperas, two ounces oi! vitriol, 
eight ounces prussiate of potash. Scald 
rags in copperas water for twenty minutes; 
rinse well. Add the vitriol and potash to 


two pails of soft water and stir until thor- 
oughly mixed. When boiling hot put in 
the goods and boil fifteen minutes. Take 
out and dry. This makes blue. Make 
green by dipping the blue rags in yellow 
dye, using the following recipe: 

YELLOW ON COTTON. 

For nine pounds goods, one pound sugar 
of lead, one-half pound bi-chromate of 
potash. Dissolve these separately in hot 
water. Have ready two tubs with sufii- 
cient cold, soft water in each to cover the 
goods. Add dissolved potash to one and 
sugar of lead to the other. Have goods 
clean and well dampened; dip from one 
dye to the other until the color suits, then 
dry inthe shade. To make orange,dip yel- 
low rags in lime water before they are dry, 


then hang in the shade. 
OAKLAND Co. MRS. J. E. CHAMBERLIN. 


—Or 


COLORING RECIPES. 








For economy in dyeing carpet rags, cut, 
sew and reel before coloring. Highland 
Mary can color cotton the way she desires 
with Diamond dyes but they are more ex- 
pensive and not as durable as the following 


chemical dyes: 

Blue.—For five pounds, dissolve in sepa- 
rate tubs of warm water sufficient to cover 
two and one-half ounces of oxalic acid, an 
three and one-third ounces of Prussian 
blue. Great care must be taken to dissolve 
the Prussian blue. Dip first in the acid 
water, wring, then in the blue, and alter- 
nate until the strength of the dye is ex- 
hausted. 

Yellow.—For five pounds, dissolve as be- 
fore eight ounces of lead_and five ounces of 
bi-chromate of potash. Dip first in sugar of 
lead, then in bi-chromate of potash, alter- 
nating as before. 

Green.—Proceed with blue as in coloring 
yellow. Use no metal in dissolving the 
dyes. Dry the rags before washing them 
in two clear waters; use no soap. 

Dr. Chase gives the following for red on 
cotton: 

Put two-thirds of a teacupful of muriate 
of tin in sufficient water to cover the goods, 
(5 lbs); bring to boiling heat, put in the 
goods, first wring from water. Let slowly 
steep an hour, stirring occasionally. Re- 
move them from tin solution, empty the 
kettle, put in clean warm water and steep 


in it a pound of Nicarauga or red wood half 
an hour at hand heat.‘ Put in the cloth, 
increase the heat for an hour but do not 
boil. Air the goods and dip an hour as 
hefore. Wash without soap. 

Tomitted to mention that the last solu- 
tion should be strained before the goods 
are put in. SARAH E. WILCOX. 





CONTRIBUTED RECIPES. 





CREAM TARTAR AND SODA CAKE RECIPES. 
[By request. ] 
FEATHER CAKE:—A teacupful of white 


sugar, one egg, a tablespoonful of melted 
butter, two-thirds of a teacupful of sweet 


one of cream tartar sifted in two teacupfuls 
of flour. Flavor with almond extract. 
SARAH E. WILCOX. 
SPoNGE CAKE:—One cup of sugar, two 
eggs well beaten, one cup of flour, one tea- 
spoonful of baking powder. Stir all to- 
gether and add one-third cup of hot water. 
Season with lemon. WILD ROSE. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS. 


Boil blackened lamp burners for an hour 
or two in a kettle half full of potato par- 
ings, and the black will easily rub off, 
leaving the burner bright as new. A bit of 
sand paper may be needed to touch up 
some obstinate places. 














milk, two teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar 
and one of soda sifted in two teacupfuls of 
flour. Flavor with lemon. 


Lapy's CAkE:—Half a teacupful of but- 
ter, a teacupful and a half of sugar, scant 


To whiten yellowed clothes wet in warm 
water and then boil for twenty minutes in 
suds containing a tablespconful of borax. 
Put into the water while celd. Remove 
from the boiler and let them stand over 
night in clear, soft water to which has 





teacupful of sweet milk, whites of four eggs 
well beaten, half a teaspoonful soda and 


been added the same quantity of borax as 
before. : 








SPINAL DISEASE 





And Painful Affections of Nearly all 


the Organs Gured by Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills. 





From the Journal 


‘Disease of the spinal cord and nervous 
¢prostration, was what the doctors called it 
at first,” Mrs. Rosa Tapley, of No. 721 Har- 
rison Street, Ionia, Mich., said yesterday to 
a reporter, “but it was not long before every 
organ and member of my body was affected. 
There was a continuous beating at the pit 
of my stomach, my head ached on until I 
thought I should growinsane. I felt as if I 
was smothering and my legs would become 
so weak that I had to drop when I felt the 
spells coming on. :As for sleep, that was out 
of the question, except little cat naps, forin 
addition to the feelings I have attempted to 
describe, I had neuralgia, and for six months 
I kept getting worse and worse, and at last 
was confined to my bed in October, 1894. 

“T have nearly always thought it was la 
grippe, thatI had,” Mrs. Tapley continued, 
“though the doctor never would say so, but 
whatever: it was it kept getting worse and 
worse mg ge oa! my head and nerves, and I 
thought I should die, but I dragged on a 
wretched existence until about one year ago, 
when, while I was reading the Detroit Jour- 
nal and Saranac Weekly, I saw a long ac- 
count of a similar case to my own. being 
cured by the use of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
for Pale People. I made up my mind to try 
these pills, and so procured asupply and 
began taking them according to directions. 

‘My experience has been most happy. 
My heart’s action is normal, my back and 
spine gave me very little trouble, all neural- 
gic and rheumatic pains have left me. I 
have no headache, whatever, and after the 





. Detroit, Mich. 


hell that I suffered my life by comparison 
is now like heaven. 

“T cannot say too much in praise of Pink 
Pills. You may use all the adulatory lan- 
guage of which you are capable,” Mrs: 
Tapley said to the reporter, ‘‘and I wiil en- 
dorse it. I have never tired of recommend- 
ing the pills to my neighbors, and my sister 
who is a school teacher, and had a serious 
time with her nerves and suffered from loss 
of memory. at my suggestion is taking Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills and is being rapidly 
cured. 

‘*Read over what you have written,” Mrs. 
Tapley requested. and after listening atten- 
tively to what she had dictated, said: “I 
can sign that statement with the greatest 
pleasure,” and when the last remark was 
entered the lady signed her name to the 
reporter’s notes thus: 

(Signed) Mrs. Rosa TAPLEY, 
721 Harrison Street, Ionia, Mich. 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills contain, in a con- 
densed form, all the elements necessary to 
give new life and richness to the blood and 
restore shattered nerves. They are also an 
unfailing specific for such diseases as loco- 
motor ataxia, partial paralysis, St. Vitus’ 
dance, sciatica, neuralgia, rheumatism, 
nervous headache, the after effects of la- 
grippe, palpitation of the heart, pale and 
sallow complexions, all forms of weakness 
either in male or female. Pink Pills are 
sold by all dealers, or will be sent postpaid 
on receipt of price, 50 cents a box or six 
boxes for $2.50(they are never sold in bulk 
or by the 100) by addressing Dr. Williams’ 
Medicine Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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’S RHEUMATIO CURE. Th surest best. 
THE DR. WHITEHALL MEGRINING OO r Poor 4 Bend, Ind 
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™) ++ BICYCLE. 
es Well made, strong and easy running. 
» Has all the latest devices. wheel up 
G \}/ to date in every particular. Write to 


W. A. KING & CO., 15 Cadillac Square, 
DETROIT, MICH., and learn how to get 


OXF FOR NOTHING. 


There is no better wheel than 


Sunol Bicycle 


There are no better wheels for the money than 


Hercules , Stella 


for men, for women, 
Send 15 cents for pack Sunol Bicyle Play- 
ing Cards. The McIntosh-Huntington Co., 
ls Lone STREET, CLEVELAND, O. 














RAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
Depot footof Brush St. City office, 84 Weodward 





$75 ‘Maywood’ Sim 
Fully food Bh 








THE SHORT ROUTE 
Chicago, St. Louls & all points West, 


Home-seekers and California tourists, write 


BR. G@. BUTLER, D. F. & P.A., 
9 Fort St.. Weat. (Hammond Building) 


























Ave. Telephone 39. 

Lve. EAST VIA PORT HURON. Arr 
+ 7:55 am | Mt.Clemens, Pt Huron & North | ¢ 9:40 am 
$10:15 am | Toronto, Montreal and Portland | t 8:26 = 
+ 1:05 pm | Mt. Clemens, Pt. Huron & North | ¢ 1:30 

* 4:20 pm | St. Clair, Romeo and Pt. Huron | ¢ 6:00 pm 
+10:35 pm | Buffalo, Toronto and New York | * 6:45 am 

EAST VIA WINDSOR. 
* 7:45 am | Buffalo, New York and Boston | * 9:30 pm 
#42:00 m | Toronto, Buffalo and New York | * 1:40 pm 
+ 6:40 pm | London and Inter Stations..... t 5:40 pm 
*11:25 pm | Suspension Bge, Buffalo & N. Y. | 10:00 am 
DETEOIT AND MILWAUKEE DIVISION. 

6:65 am | Saginaw, Gd Haven & Muskegon | t 9:25 pm 
$11:30 am | Gd Rapids, Gd Haven & Chicago | ¢ 3:55 pm 
+ 4:05 pm | Saginaw,Gd Rapids & Milwaukee | $11:50 am 
¢ 5:45 pm | Pontiac & Intermediate Stations | ¢ 8:10 am 
* 8:00 pm | Lans: Battle Creek & Chicago | * 7:36 am 
*10:45 pn») Gd Rapids,Gd Haven &Muskegon | * 7:25 am 























Detroit, Gd. Rapids & Western R. R, 


(FORMERLY DETROIT, LANSING & NORTHERN). 
And Chicago and West Michigan Railway, 
Popular routes between Detroit, Lansing, Bay View, 
Grand Rapids, Petoskey, Manistee, Muskegon. 


Trains leave Detroit, Fort 8t., Station, as follows: 





a. M. P.M. P.M. 
For Lansing and Grand Rapids....... 8:00 1:10 6:10. 
Ionia and Greenville............ssee0- 8:00 1:10 6:10 
Muskegon and Traverse City y 1:10 eee 
Petoskey.......cccesceeseevre e 7 
Big Rapids........scesseeceee reply 





Arrive at Detroit 11:40 a. m., 5:40 and 10:20 p. m. 
Daily except Sunday. Parlor cars on all trains. 
ty Passenger and Freight Office, 7 Fort St., west, 
Detroit. *Phone 368. 
BLAINE GaveEtt, Dist. Pass’r Agent. 
James Austin, Commereial Agent. 
Gzo. DeHaven Gen. Pass. Agent. 
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* CONDUCTED BY EARL D. BABST 
56 Moffat Building, Dgtroit. 
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‘SUBSCRIBER, Lum, Mich.:—We cannot 
aigwer your question without more full in- 
formation. Did B. sign the note on its face 


‘with A. as a joint maker, or did he endorse 
on the back? When was B. notified of 
dishonor? 


' AVOIDING CONVEYANCE BETWEEN PAk- 
TIES THERETO.—SUBSCRIBER, Kalamazoo.: 
—Under circumstances related we are of 


the opinion that conveyance can be set 
aside. The consideration can be estab- 
lished by parole, and_ in our opinion the 
consideration failed whem there was & 
refusal to continue the care and mainte- 
nance of the sheep. 


LiEN FoR GET oF STALLION DOES NOT 
APPLY TO OTHER ANIMALS.—H. A. S., 
Habbardston, Mich.:—The statute only 


refers to stallions and does not apply to 
bulis or other animals. Your remedy 
would be in assumpsit against owner of 
cow. The statute should be amended to 
include other animals, but such an amend- 
ment cannot be made at this session of the 
legislature. 


RUNNING AT LARGE OF STOOK.—L. D. W., 
Scottville, Mich.:—Has township vote any 
effect on law concerning stock running at 


large?—The inhabitants of each township 
may, at any legal 7 by a vote of the 
qualified electors thereof, make all such 
orders and by-laws for determining the 
time and manner in which cattle, horses, 
swine, sheep and other animals may be re- 
strained from going at large in the high- 
way. Howell’s Statutes, Sec. 673. 


UNLAWFUL TO SHOOT OR CATCH PRAIRIE 
CHICKENS FOR FIVE YEARS. —S. A. C.,Eaton 
Co.:—Legislature has just passed an act 
making it unlawful for any person to shoot, 
kill or catch in traps for the purpose of 
killing, any prairie chickens, otherwise 
known as pinnated grouse, for the period of 
five years from May 7, 1897.. Any person 
convicted under this act is punishable by a 
fine of not less than $10 nor more than $25 
for each bird so shot, killed or caught, in 
the discretion of the court,or imprisonment 
not to exceed 30 days, or both fine and im- 
prisonment. 


sFILLING IN OUTLET OF DRAIN—LIABLE 
tn DAMAGEs.—B. F. R., Greenville, Mich.: 
+A. and B. own 200 acres of land drained 


by a running stream crossing C.’s land,. 
which ahout 20 years ago was deepened by 
the consent of C.’s predecessor. C. claims 
the right to fill up said channel and de- 
mands that it he tiled and covered over or 
he willdoso. HasC. a right to fill it up? 
If not, and he does so, what would be the 
remedy?—C. has no right to fill in the drain 
or change its construction. If he does so 
he would be personally liable for any re- 
sulting damage, and drain could be re- 
opened by drain commissioner. 


PARTITION FENCE CAN ONLY BE EN- 
FORCED AGAINST ENCLOSED LANDs.—E. 
A., Paw Paw, Mich.:—A. hasa timber lot 
that he has no idea of clearing, keeping it 
for the timber only. A yearor so ago fire 
ran though it, destroying some of the tim- 
ber. Last winter A. had the dead timber 
cut, and the brush was to bo gies so as to 
get the wood out more handily. B. owns 
the adjoining land on one side and desires 
A. to build half of a line fence. Can he 
ccmpel him to doso by law?—The statute 
in regard to building line fences applies 
only to land enclosed by fences. If a land 
owner chooses not to occupy that portion 
of his land adjoining his neighbor, or does 
not care to enclose it for his own purposes, 
the law does not compel him to do it for 
another. But if B. were to build the fence 
himself, A.would be obliged to pay for one- 
half of it at any time he enclosed his land. 


APPLICATION TO CLEAN DRAIN—TO coM- 
MISSIONER BY WHOM IT WAS CONSTRUCTED, 
OR SUCCESSOR IN OFFICE.—W. B., Trenton, 


Mich::—How many names does the law re- 
quire to be signed to a petition to clean out 
a ditch and whose must they be? Does the 
same law cover township and county ditch- 
es?—Application for the cleaning out of a 
drain or ditch must be made in writing to 
the commissioner by whom it was con- 
stracted, or his successor in office, by five 
freeholders of the township or townships 
where the drain is situated, at least one of 
whom shall be an owner of land liable to 
assessment for the cleaning out. Thecom- 
missioner shail thereupon examine the 
drain.and if in his judgment it needs clean- 
ing he shal! fix the per cent of the cost of 
cleaning out that the owner of such parcel 
or lot of land shall be assessed therefor. If 
the drain is a county drain and the land 
liable to assessment lies all within one 
township, a majority of the land owners 
may apply in writing to the county drain 
commissioner to be given a transfer of 
jurisdiction to the township drain com- 
missioner and the county commission- 
er; must then make such transfer and 
tuPn over a copy of all records together 
with an order on the county treasurer for 
any funds which may belong to said drain. 
The township commissioner shall then act 
as above stated. 





“=e 


he Menominee on Sunday last snow fell 

in‘ considerable quantities. At Bessemer 
there was almost a blizzard. Grain and 
{mit reported badly injured. 


* 
> 





WHEAT. 


It has been a bad week for sellers, and prices 
dropped to a point below what even the bears ex- 
pected. Tuesday No.2 red closed at 75%c, with 
July futures at 70c and August and September at 
67%c. Wednesday there was a slight reaction 
owing to increased exports. The extraordinary 
crop estimates being published, however, knock 
the strength out of the market, and no one wants 
wheat except ata very low price. The incubus of 
stagnation affecting all lines of business is the 
great reason, however, for a weak and declining 
market, and we cannot expect anything better 
until Congress finishes its business and leaves 
Washington. Itis time the members were on the 
way home now. 

The following table exhibits the daily closing 
sales of spot wheat is market from May 
5to June 3 inclusive: 

No. 1 No.2 No.3 
White. > Red. 
}.cccce ccccce cocce 
ever eeseeeeeeeeee 88 
ecccccccccccccces «68D 
Waeoccce cccses ccoce 

1 . ccc cccces cvccece 

Ticoannnegennasinie 


Ziccerevcecescesce 


77% 
S.cccceccesce coves 77 

The following is a record of the closing prices on 

the various deals in futures each day during the 
past week: 

July. 

% 

71% 


68% 


67% 
70% 68 
71% 6855 

The visible supply 01 wheat on Saturaay last, as 
—_ by the N. Y. Produce Exchange, was 
26,889,000 bu.. a decrease of of 1,407,000 bu, over the 
amount reported the previous week. 

A dispatch from Laporte, Ind., says that wheat 
fields throughout the western portion of that State, 
and in some sections of Western Michigan, are be- 
ing ravaged by an imsect which attacks the head 
of the grain. Entire fields have been practically 
destroyed and the havoc is extended to an immense 
ac! e. Itis predicted some fields will not yield 
over three bushels to the acre. While this report 
may be correct, we are inclined to suspect news 
from Southern Michigan which comes by way of 
Indiana, 

Latest reports of the wheat crop from Russia 
say: tRains have again been reported from the 
south, but it would appear that the moisture was 
insufficient to muke good the damage caused by 
the long drouth. The rain which fell at Odessa 
about ten days ago did not last long, nor did it ex- 
tend over a large area, very little ialling in the in- 
terior. Further accounts have been received 
of winter crops in the southwest, but, on the ether 
hand, there have been favorable reports from 
Poland, Baltic province and the important Volga 
districts in the east. 

Oklahoma last year had 200,000 acres of wheat. 
This year they say the average is 25to 50 per cent 
larger. At the outside the acreage is 300,000, which 
at 25 bu per acre would make 7,500,000 bu of wheat, 
and yet the New York news bureaus send out esti- 
mates of 25,000,000 bu wheat for Oklahoma. 

Not only is the acreage in the southern states 
greatly in excess of that of last year, but is by 
about 2 000,000 acres the largest ever sown, and the 
present condition of the crop is hkewise the best 
average on record for that section. Thus we have 
added to the average acreage of former years a new 
southern area that far more than equals the aban- 
doned area in Illinois and Missouri, to which must 
be added the larger acreage and better than 1896 
condition in New York, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kansas, California and several other states. In 
other words, the injured area is more than offset by 
the increased acreage, and the condition in the 
leading winter wheat growing states is much more 
— than that of a year sgo.—Modern 

iller. 

The Liverpool Corn Trade News of May 18 says: 
The world’s wheat crop of 1897 will probably be no 
bigger than, if as big as, last year’s, while the re- 
serves of old wheat carried over into the new season 
will be incomparably smaller. But as to the im- 
maediate future, there is considerable probability 
that supplies will be more liberal than the im- 
mediate demand will absorb. 

The outlook in France has not improved during 
the past week, the weather having been wet, with a 
temperature so low that sharp frosts occurred,doing 
widespread damage to vines, vegetables, etc. All 
reports repeat recent complaints of bad tillering, 
poor color and generally unsatisfactory aspect of 
the wheat flelds. Forecasts of the yield still put 
the deficit at 3,000,000 qrs as a minimum. 

Samples of new crop of Kurrachee, India, wheat 
have been received in Liverpool, the same showing 
fine quality. No shipments of consequence are ex- 
pected, but the course of trade will largely depend 
on the character of next month’s monsoon. 

Latest mail advices from Australia report con- 
tinued dry weather, but at date of report (April 10) 
it was said that rain ina month’s time would be 
early enough for the wheat crop. 

A report from Texas dated May 3ist says: 
Thousands of reapers and mowers are in operation 
to-day in central and north Texas and the Pan 
Handle and if the rain will hold off for two weeks 
the state will have the largest grain crop in its 
history. Conservative estimates place the wheat 

field at from 20,000,000 to 25,000, bushels. We 

0 not believe the wheat crop of Texas will reach 
10,000,000 bu. The statement above is evidently 
intended to influence prices. 


Wednesday ......-. eoccce 
Thursd 





DAIRY PRODUCTS. 


BUTTEER. 

Upen the whole the market is in better sha 
than a week ago, although it is doubtful if the 
range of values shows any improvement. Receipts 
have not been so heavy, the weather has been cool, 
and general conditions, therefore, have favored 
sellers. Quotations are as follows: Creamery 1 
15c;_ finest he 11@12c; fair to 
106; low grade, c. It is nearly impossible to 
get the top prices in any grade except for the finest 





stock, and dealers do not want to handle ordi- 
nary grades at all. At Chicago there is little 
change to note in the butter trade. Receipts have 
been ample to meet all demands, and in some 
grades are in excess of requirements. This is the 
case in ordinary farm dairy, which is rather slow 
of sale even at current low prices. Quotations in 
that market on Thursday were as follows: Cream- 
eries—Extras, 14%c; firsts, 18@140; seconds, 11@ 
12c. Dairies—Fancy, 12c; firsts, 10@11c; seconds, 
7@8c; imitation creameries firsts, 10@lic: packing 
stock, fresh, 6@7c; roll butter, choice, 8@9c. The 
New York market shows little change since our last 
report so far as prices are concerned, but there is a 
distinctively firmer tone to the market, which may 
result in some improvement. The low prices are 
inducing farmers to hold back their stock, while 
dealers are inclined to buy for storage. Thena 
good deal more milk than usual is going to the 
cheese factories owing to the low price of butter. 
Quotations in that market on Thursday on new 
butter were as follows: : 


BASTERN STOCK. 


Eastern creamery, fancy.... 

Eastern creamery, good to choice, ..... 
State dairy, h. f. tubs, famcy, fresh 
State dairy, h. f. tubs, good tochoice.... 
Welch tubs, extras 


WESTEEN STOCK. 


Creamery, Western, fancy. 

Creamery, Western, choice..... 

Creamery, Western, fair to geod 

Dairy, b wiebine oes 
“third: 


8 
Western imitation creamery, cheice.... 
Western | rege creamery, fair to 
Factory, fresh, choice....... .. 
Factory, fresh, fair.to good 
oAt the Utica om Monday last 17 packages of 
creamery were sold at a range of i5c per lb. 
The previous week the range was 15c. 

At Little Falls, on Monday last dairy butter sold 
at a range of 14@15c, as compared with 14@15o the 
previous week. Most of the sales, however, were 
at 15c. ‘ 

CHEESE. 

Since the decline in price noted a week ago there 
has been no change noted in our local market. Quo- 
tations for best full cream are 9%@l10c, with a very 
quiet market. There isa steady demand for various 
grades of foreign cheese,and for American imitation, 
some of which are quite as good as the foreign 
article. At Chicago there has been no new features 
to note inthe trade since a week ago. The line 
of valuation is without change. Quotations 
in that market on Thursday were as follows: Full 
creams—Young Americas, 7%@8c; twins, 74@7%c; 
brick, full cream, 8@9%c; Swiss, fair to choice, 
8@9c; Limburger, good to choice, 5@6%c; ched- 
dars, 74@7%c. The New York market has de- 
clined still further, and the outlook at the moment 
is far from promising. Receipts this week have 
been quite heavy, although Monday was a holiday. 
The demand from exporters has not been active 
owing to the condition of the foreign market, 

uotations on new cheese in that market on 

ursday were as follows: 


fair to good 

Part skims, good to prime...... psininie 

va fee eee 
Common to fair...... 
Full skims 

On Monday at the Utica Board, 5.952 boxes were 
soldata range of 7@7%c. On the same day last 
year about 4,103 boxes were sold at a range of 5% 


@b%c. 
At Little Falls on Monday 4,552 boxes were sold at 


a range of 74@7%c. The demand was active, and } 
competition lively. A year ago the same day 3,584 | Pl 
c. 


boxes were sold at a range of 

In the Liverpool market on Thursday, ordinary 
new was quoted at 46s., which is a decrease of 3s. 
since ome week ago. 





WOOL. 


There is very little new to be said of the wool 
market. At the East trade is veryquiet. Dealers, 
as usual, are insisting that buyers in the West are 
paying too much for the new clip. 


In this city fine unwashed is quoted at 10@12c; 
fine washed, 15@16c; washed medium, 18c per lb. 

In the interior but little wool is moving. From 
our State exchanges we take the following items 
regarding the market: 

Jackson Patriot: About 3,200 pounds of wool 
have been purchased by Jackson buyers this sea- 
son. The cold weather for the month of May has 
kept many farmers from washing their sheep, and 
more unwashed wool than usua! is offered. 

Mesick Gazette: These are good times for the 
farmer if the price of wool is to be taken'as an omen 
of prosperity, for the wool buyers were here at the 
siding offering 10 to 194cts. per Ib. Tuesday. 

Saline Observer: Quite a little wool has been 
brought in of late, the price paid rangiug from 
8 to 15 cents per pound. 

Davison Index: The woo] market has been some- 
what slow this season, probably on account of the 
backward - sm) weather and farmers being bus 
getting in their crops while the weather is good. 
Next week, however, it is expected wool will begin 
to move into this market with a rush. Thus far 
there has been taken in 20,000 pounds, for which 
the best prices have been paid. 

Clinton Independent: Oving to the prospects 
of a continued contest over the tariif bill, there is 
no incentive to buy wool for speculation. The 
market opens weak, and local buyers are daily ad- 
monished by the traders at the head centers to look 
out. As long as the present doubt-exists there will 
be no great advance in the prices of wool, or in any 
other commodity with a reasonable supply in sight. 

Tonia Sentinel: About 40,000 pounds of wool 
have been purchased at the Ionia market, about 
equally divided between W. C. Page & Co. and 
Smith & King. The price is still 10 to 14 cents for 
unwashed. 

The following are the Boston quotations for lead- 
~~ descriptions: 

hio and Pennsylvania fleeces—X and above, 
19@20c; No. lcombing, 24c; No.2 combing, 24c; 
XX and above, 22c. 

Michigan, Wisconsin, etc.—X . Michigan, 
No 1 Michigan combing, 22@28c; No 1 Illinois 
combing, 22@23c; No 2 Michigan combing, 22@ 
28c; No 2 Illinois combing, 22@23c; X New York, 
New Hampshire and Vermont, 17% @18c; No1 New 
York, New Hampshire and Vermont 20c; delaine, 
Michigan, 20@2ic; lake,and Georgia, 18@19c. 

Unwashed, medium—Kentucky and Indiana, % 
blood combing, 196: Kentucky and Indiana, % 
blood combing, 19c; Missouri, % blood comb- 
ing, 18@19c; Missouri % blood: combing, 18@19c; 
braid combing, 18c. 


, fine medium and fine 


‘J 


120; red price, : staple, 37 

California wools—Northern spring, 14@16c; 
scoured price, ‘c; middle county, spring, 16@ 
120; scoured price, 32@34o, 


180; 





DETROIT PRODUCE MARKET. 


Dersorr, June 3, 1897, 
FLOUR.—Quotations on jobbers’ lots in barrels 

are as follows: 

Straights ...ccccccccccccssscccsscccecces OF 

Clears onesas ma 

Patent Michigan ............. a 

Rye...... © cccccc esos sSamsbesnesbes eee v06 

LOW Qrade....secseseees jah eee ceel 


CORN.—No 2, 25c; No. 3, ; No. 2 
26c; No.3 yellow, 25%c. The visible 
Saturday last as ae by the N. 
Exchange, was 12,217, bu. 


bu. as compared with the P 

OATS.—Quoted as follows: No. 2 white 
23%c; light mixed, 28c; No. 3 white, 22%c. The 
visible suppiy of this re on Saturday last, as 
compiled by the N. Y. Produce Exchange, wag 

,969,000 bu., an increase of 80,000 bu. as compared 
with the previous week. 

RYE.—Quoted at 35¢ per bushel for No.2 No 
8 sells at The visible supply of this grain on 
Saturday last, as compiled by the N. Y. Produce 
Exchange, was 2,621,000 bu., a decrease of 277,090 
bu. as compared with the previous week. : 

BARLEY.—The range of prices is from 
per 100 lbs. The visible supply of this grain on 
Saturday last, as eo by the N. Y. Produce 
Exchange, was 1,414,000 bu.,a decrease of 110,000 bu, 
as compe red with the previous week. 

FEED.—Bran, $10; coarse middlings, $11; fine 
middlings, $11 00; corn and oat chop, $10; cracked 
corn, $11; coarse cornmeal, 811. These prices arg 
for car load lots; small lotsare 81 per ton higher, 

POTATOES.—Quoted at 1 per bu. At 
Chicago quotajions on Thursday were as follows: 
Earl se, 1 1c; Burbanks, 19@24c per bu. New 
southern selling freely at $1 75@2 50 per bbl. : 

BEANS—Quoted at 65@68c per bu for hand picked 
in car lots; unpicked, 40@"5c per bu. At New York 
quotations on Thursday were as follows: Marrow 
per bu, $1@115; medium, ; pea 86@87%c; 
Tred meiner, 1 26@1 80; white kidney, choice, 81 20. 

BUTTER.—Market dull. Quoted at 11@1% 
for best dairy; good, 9@10c; common to fair, 6@&c; 
creamery, 14@15c. 

CHEESE.—New Michigan full cream, 9%@10c. 

EGGS—Strictly fresh selling at 9@10c per. doz. 

APPLES.—Quoted at $1@1 25 per bbl for com- 
woe good to choice, 8150@17. Very little de- 
mand. 

DRIED APPLES.—Sun-dried, 14%@2c; evapor- 
ated, 34@4%c pee b. - 

: MAPLE SYRUP.—Quoted at 85@90c per gallon 
‘or pure 

MAPLE SUGAR.—Quoted at 7@9c per Ib. for 
ay and 9@10c for Ohio. 

HONEY.—Quoted at 10@12c in sections for white 
and 8@9c for dark comb; extracted, 5@6c per lb. 


At Chicago it is quoted as follows: 
choice, 1101 
BEESWA 


Mess pork... 

Short mess. 

Short clear... 

Lard in tierces, @ , compound 
Pure lard, @ 


Ce were eeeese comesere 
eeee 
eeeeceee 


Tallow @ b see bekEsveswhsb menue 
COFFEE.—City prices are: Rio, roasting, 15c; 
fair, 16c; good, 18@19c; prime, 20c; choice, ; 
rey 4 24c; Maracaibo, roasted,25c; Santos, roasted, 
24c;Mocha roasted. 29c; Java 20c. 
HARDWARE.—Axes, single bit, bronze, 85 00; 
double bit, bronze, $8 50; single bit, solid steel, % 
double bit, solid steel, 89 per doz; bar iron, 
$1 40 rates;carriage bolts, 75 per cent off new list; 
tire bolts,70 and 1 aa cent off new list; painted barb- 
ed wire, 61 75; galvanized barbed wire, 82 05 per 
cwt; single and double strength glass, 70 and 
5 per cent off list; No. 24 sheet iron, 8250 rates 
r cwt; ae 7% and 10 per cent off list: No. 
annealed wire, $1 50 rates. ire nails, $1 65; steel 
cut nails, $1 60 per cwt, new card. 
OILS.—Raw linseed, 33c; boiled linseed, 35c per 
gel. less 1c for cash in 10 days; extra lard oil, 42c; 
o.1 % oil, 38c;. water white kerosene 8c; 
fancy grade kerosene, 94@10%; deodorized gaso- 
line, 9c per gal.; turpentine, 335¢¢ ~~ gal., in barrel 
lots, less 1c for cash in 10 days. 88 quantities, 38 


per gal. 

HAY AND STRAW.—Baled hay quoted as fol- 

lows: No.1 timothy, $10 per ton; No. 2, $8 50@9. 

Loose hay—Good Timothy, 11; ordinary to fair 

timothy, ; mixed clover and timothy, 38@9; 

clover, first crop, 86 50@8; second crop, $5@6. Loose 
oat straw, 84@5 per ton; baled, $4. 





DETROIT LIVE STOCK MARKET. 


Michigan Central Stock Yards. 


Detroit, Mich., June 8, 1897. 
CATTLE. 

Thursday’s receipts of cattle numbered 608 head: 
from the west direct to butchers 89; on sale 529, as 
compared to 453 one week ago. Market opened 
active at about last week’s prices, but at the close 
common to fair butchers were slow and weak. 
$4 50 was the highest price paid for 4 good steers av 
1,235 Ibs, and Sav 1,120]bs, but the bulk changed 
hands at prices ranging from $8 to 8425 per hun- 
ared lbs. Bulls, $2 75@3 25; stockers and feeders, 

430. Veal caives, receipts were 203 head,one 
week ago 228, active, at $475@5 75 per hundred Ibs, 
mostly, $@5 50. Milch cows and opengite in good 
demand at prices ranging from 828 $45 each, 
bulk at 830@40. Receipts mostly common. 

Ed Clark sold Fitzpatrick 6 good butchers steers 
av 1,086 at $4 35; 4.do av 795 at 8405, and 12 mixed 
butchers av 1.071 at 83 30. st 

York sold Kamman a fat heifer weighing 850 at 
$4, and 6 mixed butchers av 885 at $2 95;also 6 feed- 
ers to Sullivan avy 928 at 84. 

Britton sold Fitzpatrick a fatcow weighing 880 
at $3 25, and 3do heifers av 810 at 83 50. 

Sprague sold Caplis & Co 8 steers and heifers av 
ae 70; 3 do av 793 at $3 85, and 2 cows av 1,100 
at 3 

Roe & Holmes sold Magee 5 fair butchers cows 
av 1,040 at 88; 2 canners av 850 at $2;5 mixed butch- 
ers to Fitzpatrick av 844 at $315; to Robinson 9 
mixed butchers av 801 at $360, and 19 do av 913 at 


60. 
et sold Templeton 8 mixed butchers av 1,156 


a 
Vanbuskirk sold Marx 6do ay 748 at $350, and 2 
bulls to Cross av 748 at $3 50. 
Burden sold Sullivan 4 stockers av 662 at $3 65. 
Nott sold Black 2 mixed butchers ay 1,005 at $3 50, 
and 7 cows ay 1,214 at 88. 








! 
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JUNE 5, 1897. 


THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 
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r ty sold Caplis & Co a bull weighing 1,000 at 
gab and a fat a weighing 1,000 at 83 50. 

-, Weitzel sold Bussell a fat steer weighing 930 at 
$4 10, and 20:steers and heifers to Sullivan av 826 at 


90. 
aes & Holmes sold Bussell 5 steers and heifers av 
978 at $3 85. 
_ Nott sold Sullivan 19 do av 817 at $4 15. 

Nichols sold Cross 3 mixed butchers av 920 at 
$335; 4 good butchers steers to Mich Beef Co av 
1,285 at $4:50,’and 2 do av 870 at $4. 

Tuscany sold Fitpzatrick 10 good butchers steers 
and heifers av 986 at 84 25. 

Sharp sold Caplis & Co 4 fat cows av 1,132 at 
$8 40; 9 steers av 864 at $4,and 2 canners av 950 at 


Reason sold Caplis & Co 5 old cows av 944 at $2 25, 
and 10 good mixed butchers av 852 at $3 50. 
Burden sold same 8 mixed butchers av 951 at 
25. 


Bergen and T sold Mohr a fat bull weighing 830 
at 4 = and 5 mixed butchers to Templeton av 1,094 
at ¥ 

Irwin sold Caplis & Co 9 steers av 1,031 at $4 25. 

Stevens sold Magee 8 fair butchers cows av 1,117 
at $3, and 3 common do ay 950 at $250, also a steer 
to Caplis & Co weighing 1,170 at $4 25. 

Fellows sold Black 4 mixed butchers av 1,120 at 
$83 25, and acow weighing 1,140 at $250. also a fat 
bull to Sullivan weighing 1,400 at $3 25. 

Clark & B sold Caplis & Co 4 mixed butchers av 
912 at $8 25; 2 cows av 1.015 at 83; to Sullivan 8 
stockers av 640 at $3 75, and a steer weighing 1,030 


at $4. 

Astley sold Mason 8 fat cows av 920 at $3 25, and a 
bull to Mohr weighing 500 at $3. 

Lamareaux sold Black 6 steers av 903 at $4; 8 
mixed butchers av 1,010 at $3,und 3 feeders av 843 
at $3 75. 
ee sold Fitzpatrick 3 fat cows av 1,003 at 


Roe & Holmes sold Mich Beef Co 21 steers av 902 
at $4 25; 2 cows av 1,225 at $3; 138 mixed butchers to 
Robinson av 712 at $3 70; a stocker to Cross weigh- 
ing 670 at $3 65, and 2 mixed av 890 at $3 65. 

toll & Carter soid Cross 9 mixed butchers av 912 
at $3 65, and 3 do av 916 at 83. 

Haley sold Black 8 mixed butchers av 1,001 at 
$275; 3 heifers to Caplis& Co av 676 at 8370; 2 
steckers to Sullivan ay 580 at $3 70, and a bull to 
Cross weighing 520 at 82 75. 

Baker sold Sullivan 3 bulls av 1,047 at $285; 2 
stockers av 615 at $3 65, and 8 good butchers steers 
av 1,120 at 84 50, also 6 mixed butchers to Kamman 
av 861 at $3 60. 

pre & P sold Black 6 fair butchers cows av 

at $3. 


Joe McMullen sold Schleicher 13 mixed butchers 
av 758 at 83 65, and 2 bulls av 735 at $3. 

Mayer sold Caplis & Co 5 good butcher steers av 
980 at $4 25, and 6 mixed butchers av 1046 at 83 25. 

Yates & W sold Fitzpatrick 6 steers and heifers 
av 841 at $4. 

Thompson sold Sullivan a stocker weighing 660 
at $3 70. 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

The receipts of sheep and lambs were light, only 
336 on sale; one week ago, 389. Very little doing; 
market unchanged. 

Roe & Holmes sold Robinson 17 lambs av 43 at 
$5 50, and 14 common av 76 at 83. 

Vanbuskirk sold Hammond §. & Co 48 mixed av 


at 84 45. 
sac & B sold Mich Beef Co 39 mixed av 72 at 


oO Reason sold same 21 mixed av 87 at $4 25. 

Baker sold Hiser 6 lambs av 70 at $6. 

_ Weitzel sold Fitzpatrick 8 lambs av 51 at 85 75. 

Sprague sold Duff 70 yearlings av 65 at 84 50. 
Carman sold Hammond §. & Co7 lambs av 66 at 
$6 25, and 19 mixed av 106 at 84. 

HOGS, 

Thursday’s receipts of hogs were 2,902, from the 
west direct to packers 358, on sale 2,549; as com- 
pared to 3,183 one week ago. ——s only fair. 
Market fairly active at prices generally 5c below 
last Friday’s closing. Range from 88 50 to 83 60. 
Bulk changed hands at $355. Stags 4 off. Rough 
and heavy $275 to 8345. Pigs 8865 to $885. All 
sold closing steady. 

u Driscol & P sold Kenner 15 pigs av 87 at 83 80. 
{ Clark & B sold Farnum 84 av 172 at $3 55. 
cE O Knapp sold Parker, Webb & Co 78 av 197 at 


50. 
u Astley sold same 57 av 203 at $8 55. 
c Adams sold same 65 av 195 at 83 55. 
b: Taggart sold same 58 ay 206 at $3 55. 
o Patrick & P sold same 71 av 177 at $8 55 and 87 av 
252 at $3 55. 


. Bergen & T sold same 35 av 190 at 83 55. 
OHorne sold Hammond 8. & Co 65 av 203 at 83 55. 
.. Thompson sold same 54 av 177 at $3 55. 
G Fellow sold same 61 av 191 at 83 55. 
o Baker sold same 50 av 178 at $3 55. 
. Hoover sold Sullivan 65 av 162 at 83 55. 
OH Horner sold same 79 av 165 at 83 50. 
c Glark sold R 8 Webb 21 av 195 at $3 55. 
. Dillon sold same 48 av 190 at $3 55. 
Nichols sold same 49 av 203 at $3 55. 
f Weitzel sold same 79 av 162 at $3 57%. 
—_ & W sold Parker, Webb & Co 32 av 213 at 


$3 

. Joe McMullen sold same 55 av 164 at $3 55. 
Patrick & P sold same 51 av 186 at $3 55. 

oSpicer & M sold same 29 av 179 at $355 and 57 av 

237 at 83 50. 


Sharp sold same 20 av 179 at 83 57%. 

Burden sold same 52 av 197 at 83 55. 

Sprague sold same 37 av 204, 60 av 190 at $3 55, 
and 13 av 310 at $3 524%. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 19 av 165, 15 av 190, 43 av 
175 and 59 av 185 all at 83 55. 

Magee sold Hammond S. & Co ® av 205 at $3 55. 

Ansty sold Sullivan 41 av 175 at $3 55. 

Mayer sold same I4av 149 at 83 55. 

Vanbuskirk sold same 46 av 178 at $3 55. 

Carman sold Hammond S.& Co 130 av 189 at 88 55 
and 68 av 193 at 83 55. 

Roe & Holmes sold Parker, Webb & Co 38 av 190, 
48 av 172 at $3 55 and 121 av 210 at 83 60. 

Haley sold same 49 av 174 at $350. 

Stoll & C sold same 46 av 211 at $3 55. 

York sold same 131 av 177 and 68 av 212 at 88 55. 

Carman sold Mertsch 39 av 119 at $3 50. 





Fruay, June 4, 1807, 
CATTLE. 
Friday’s receipts of cattle 282 head, one week 
206; stockers, feeders and good handy butchers 
strong to shade bigher; $440 was high to-day for 


18 steers av 977 lbs. Grassers and common thin 
butchers dull and lower; not wanted. Veal calves 
and milch cows steady at above quotations. 


Spicer & Merritt sold Caplis & Co 6 fat cows av 
1,055 at $3 20; 2 steers to Mich Beef Co av 1,000 at 
84 25, and 6 mixed butchers av 943 at $3. 

Sprague sold Cross 8 feeders av 941 at $4 15, and 5 
do av at $3 90. 

Estep sold same 10 steers and heifers av 149 at 
$3 85, and 4 stockers av 620 at $3 70. 

Roe & Holmes sold same 3 fair butchers cows av 
1,183 at $3, and 1 weighing 1,160 at $2 50. 

Haller & Co sold same 2 cows av 1,060 at 83 25; 1 
do weighing 1,200 at $2 90. and a bull weighing 660 
at $290, also a choice heifer to Sullivan weighing 
1,330 at $4 50. 

Roe & Holmes sold Cross 5 mixed butchers av 856 
at $3; a steer weighing 1,000 at $425; a cow weigh- 
“<i at $3 25; to Sullivan 3 cows av 1,090 at 83 20. 

bb sold Caplis & Co 5 mixed butchers av 876 at 


Younger & M sold Cook & Fry 16 mixed butchers 
av 880 at 83 85, and 5 cows and bulls av 972 at $3. 

Roberts & S sold Mich Beef Co 8 mixed butchers 
av 915 at $3 25; 2 cows av 1,085 at $2 50, and 4 bulls 
av 1,312 at 83. 

Purdy sold Reagan 2 heifers av 660 at $3 25, and 8 
cows av 825 at $2 85. 

Pakes sold Caplis & Oo 8 cows av 878 at $3, and 1 
do weighing 870 at $2 40. 

Fox & Bishop sold Kamman 9 fat heifers ay 604 
at 83 60; 4 bulls to Caplis & Co av 800 at 8275; 
cows ay 950 at 82 50, and 8 do av 970 at 82 75. 

Lucke sold Fitzpatrick 3 cows av 996 at 82 75, and 
8 mixed av 781 at $3 65. m 

McKiggon sold Black 2 stockers av 715 at $8 40. 

Roe & flolmes sold Mich Beef Co 18 steers ay 977 
at $440, and 4 av 902 at $4 40. 

Driscol & P sold Caplis & Co 4 mixed butchers av 
730 at $3 25. ; 

Roe & Holmes sold Sullivan 2 .stockers av 590 at 
$3 60; 12 mixed to Cross avy 608 at 83; 4 do av 765 at 
$2 75, and a cow weighing 1,100 at $2 50. 


SHEBP AND LAMBS. 


There were only 210 sheep and lambs on sale Fri- 
day, mostly common. The few sales reported 
averaged 30 to 40c higher than last week’s prices, 
quality considered. 

Roe & Holmes sqld Monahan 15 common butchers 
av 97 at 83 50. 

Robb sold Fitzpatrick 13 part lambs av 54 at 


$4 50. 
* ss & Holmes sold Loosemore 10 lambs av 62 at 


Ramsey sold Young 13 mixed av 89 at $4 50. 
Stage & Co sold Mich Beef Co 24 part lambs av 57 
at 880; 16 culls av 85 at $3, and 106 mixed av 70 at 


HOGS. 


Friday’s receipts of hugs numbered 2,195 head, 
as compared to 2,841 one week ago. Market active 
and strong to2%c higher. Best lots brought $3 60. 
Bulk at 55 to 63 57%. All sold closing ffrm. 
Prospects look better for next week’s trade. 

Driscol & P sold Sullivan 75 av 168 at $3 56 and 57 
av 154 at $3 55. 

McKinley sold same 12 avy 158 at 83 55. 

Purdy sold same 27 ay 192 at 83 55. 

Pakes sold Parker, Webb & Co 63 av 168 at 83 58 

Roberts & S sold same 118 av 197 at 83 60. 

Younger & M sold same 13 av 208 at 83 5744. 

Fox & Bishop sold same 61 ay 207 and 112 av 181 
at 83 57%. 

Forbes sold same 31 av 208 at 83 57%. 

a & H sold same 128 av 196 and 100 av 202 
a 


Spicer & M sold same 23 av 190 at $3 55. 
Bullen sold same 41 av 198 at $3 55. 
Lucke sold same 130 av 178 at $3 57%. 
Robb: sold same 29 av 202 at 88 60. 
McKiggon sold same 40 av 200 at $3 55. 
Haller sold same 22 av 168 at $3 57% 
Pree sold Hammond 8. & Co 87 av 18 at 
74%. ° 
LaDuke sold same 41 av 196 at 83 55. 
Lowrey sold same 75 av 208 at 83 57%. 
Nixon sold same 18 av 321 at 83 50. 
c Roe & Holmes sold same 58 av 190, 48 av 187 at 


$3 60. 

Roe & Holmes sold Hammond S. & Co 18 av 145, 
57 av 198 and 112 av 198 at $355. 

Descher sold same 60 av 214 at $3 55. 

Thistlewait sold same 10 av 239 at 83 55. 

Burtless sold same 76 av 207 at $3 50. 

Underwood sold same 75 av 200 at 83 55. 

McMullen sold same 60 ay 191 at 83 58. 

Cassey sold same 59 av 200 at 83 55. 

Lucke sold Kenner 11 pigs av 87 at $4. 





SomME young men brought into the yards on 
Thursday six head of cattle, and sold them to a 
desler. A short time afterwards D. Parks, of 
Greenfield, appeared, and claimed the cattle. ly | 
had been stolen from him. The young men ha 
received a check in payment, and the purchaser 
started to have payment on the check stopped. 
We have not learned how he succeeded. 


OUR BUFFALO LETTER. 


East BuFFrato, June 8, 1897. 
CatTLs.—Receipts of cattle on Monday last were 
4,866, as compared with 4,752.for the same day the 
previous week; and shipments were 3,872, as com- 
pared with 3,740 for the same day the previous week 
Monday the market opened steady for heavy steers, 
slow for medium weights and butcher’s stock and 


light steers; bulls steady to firm, stockers active 
and higher, with light and yearlings in the best 
demand. Veal calves ruled active and higher, 
Since Monday the market hasruled about steady 
on good butchers’ stock, firm for stockers and feed- 
ers, and lower for fresh cows and springers, which 
were in large supply. As compared with a week 
ago values on nearly all classes of prime steers are 








from 5 to 10c lower, while butchers’ 
steers are steady, heifers firm and higher, 
and cows, bulls and oxen. steady and 
unchanged. Quotations at the close on 


Wednesday were as foliows: Export and yr 
steers.—Prime to extra choice steers, 1,250 to 1, 
lbs.. 85 10@5 20; do. 1,200 to 1400 lbs.. $490 
@5 05; good to choice fat steers, 1,200 to 1,400 lbs., 
84 75@4 85; good choice fat steers, 1,300 to 1,400 lbs., 
$4 65@4 75; good to choice fat smooth steers,1,100 to 
1,200 ibs,,84 4 65; coarse and rough fat steers, 
1,100 to 1,450 lbs., 83 75@4 25. Butchers native cat- 
tle.—Fat smooth dry fed steers, 1,050 to 1.150 lbs., 
4 40@4 60; fat smooth dry fed light steers, 900 to 1,006 
lbs,, $4 25@4 40; green steers thin to half fattened 
1,000 to 1,400 1bs., 83 65@4 15; fair to good steers, 900 
to 1,000 lbs., 84 4 40; choice smooth fat heifers, 
84 — 65; fair to good fat heifers, $4 00@4 25; light, 
thin half fat heifers, $3 25@3 85; fair to good mixed 
butchers stock, fat and smooth, 83 25@4 00; mixed 
lots, fair quality fat cows and heifers, §2 75@ 
3 65; good smooth well fattened butchers cows, 
$8 60@S8 90; fair to good butchers cows, 83 00@3 50, 
common old cows,82 50@3 00. Stockers, feeders, bulls 
and oxen.—Feeding steers, good style, weight and 
quality, 83 90@4 10; fair to good quality feed- 
ers, ra 75@3 90; good quality yearling stock 
steers, $3 75@4 00: stock heifers, fair to 
choice, $3 10@3 50; export weight bulls, fat and 
smooth, 83 50@375; good fat smooth butchers bulls, 
83 40@8 65; fair to good sausage bulls, $3 00@3 50; 
thin,old, common bulls,82 15@3 00; stock bulls, $3 00 
@3 25; fat smooth young oxen, to fit for exports. 
$4 00@4 40: fair to fairly good partly fattened 
oung oxen, 83 50@3 90; old,common and Tr oxen. 
. Veal calves,—Common to fair, $8 75@4 50; 
ood to choice,84 = 25; prime to extra,85 — 
ilch cows.—Strictly fancy, %37@46; ‘ood to 
choice, 825@35; poor to fair, si8@es: fan- 
c springers, 835@45; fair to good, 
O34: common milkers and springers, $14@18. 
SHEEP AND LAMBs.--Keceipts Monday were 13,200 
as compared with 13,250 the previous Monday; 
shipments were 9,000 ascompared with 9,000 same 
day the previous week. The market on Monday 
opened up quite active at an advance, owing to a 
good demand from eastern shippers. Later trade 
was quiet, and closed up rather slow, with values 
on some grades lower than at the opening. Lambs 
were in best demand, sheep ruling slow at about 
the prices of Saturday. Since Monday there has 
been a further drop in sheep, while lambs have 
held quite steady. As compared with a week ago 
sheep are about 15c lower, while lambs are about 
even. Quotations at e close on Wednes- 





an sold same 18 mixed butchers av 905 at 


day wereas follows: Clipped sheep—Prime to fan- 





cy wethers and yearlings,'$4 35@4 50; good tochoicc 
handy sheep, $4 Dog4 s8;common to fair,83 90; 
culls and common, 82 . Clipped 
7% to 8 Ibs, 85 1 40; good 
Ibs, $4 90@5 10; fair to css 65 to 
70 lbs, 84 40@4 85; culls, common to good, $3 50@4 25; 
export lambs, 95 to 110 lbs, 8 25@5 30. Spring 
lambs—Good to choice, *8550@6 50; fair to good, 
$4 75@5 50; culls and common, $4 0094 50. 


Hoes.—Receipts of hogs on Monday last were 27,- 
720, as compared with 30,880 for the same day the 
previous week; and shipments were 17,640 as com- 
pared with 26,660.for the same day the previous 
week. The market opened dull and slow on Mon- 
day for all kinds, with values lower than a week 
ago by about 20c; since Monday the market has 
held steady on all grades but pigs, in which there 
has been a further drop of about a nickle, making 
the decline on them since a week - fully 25c per 
hundred. Receipts, however,have been lighter,and 
as the yards are well cleared, the prospects are fair 
fora steadier tone in the trade the balance of the 
week. Quotations at close on jWednesday 
were as follows: Good tochoice light medium york- 
ers, 160 to 180]bs., 83 6244@3 70;good tochoice pigs 
and light yorkers,195 to 150 Ibs., 83 65@3 70; mixed 
packing grades, 185 to 200 1bs,83 70@3 72%; fair to best 
medium weights, 210 to 260-lbs, 8365; good to 

rime heavy hogs of 270 to 300 lbs. quotabie,83 

65;rough,common to g a a ee 





to good, 82 25@2 50; pigs light, 100 to 120 Ibs. g 

to prime corn fed lots, 83 65@3 75; pigs, common, 

hin skippy to fair quality, #2 75@3 60. 
CHICAGO. 


Union Stock Yarps, June 3, 1897. 

CatTTL3.—The receipts for last week were 47,934 
against 50,889 for the previous week, and 52,803 for 
the corresponding week 1n 1896. Up to and includ- 
ing Wednesdav of this week the receipts have been 
33.861, as compared with 36,561 for the same days 
last week, a decrease of about 2,000 head. On Mon- 
day the general demand for the better grades of 
steers was active and of sufficient volume to enable 
salesmen exacting strong prices, in some instances 
anadvance of 5@10c. Common cattle and unat- 
tractive lots, while selling slowly under a rather in- 
ditferentinquiry, brought as a rule steady last 
week’s quotations. Choice cows and heifers also 
met witha quick outlet, making strong figures. 
Calves, bulls and the common to fair mixed butch- 
ering and canning lots sold steady. Tuesday the 
market was slow on most grades, a few choice heif- 
ers and veal calves being the only thing im which 
buyers showed much interest. Foreign advices 
were unfavorable, and ay mare said they must buy 
at lower prices. Handy dry-fed steers of attractive 
weight were held firmly. Stockers and feeders,while 
not active, are also firm. A few extra steers sold at 
15; choice steers, $4 75@5; good, 84 50@4 70; 


fair, $4 20@4 40; ordinary and common ‘steers, $3 75 
gs 20; heifers, $3 40; cows,82 25@4; bulls, $2 26 
90; veal calves, 25. On Thursday the 


market ruled firmer, but with prices unchanged. 


SHESP AND LAamMBs.—Receipts for the past week 
were 58,935 as compared with 62,813 the previous 
week, and 83,805 forthe corresponding week in 
1896. Up to andincluding Wednesday of this week 
receipts have been 41,171, as compared with 38,201 
for the same days last week, an increase of 3,000 
head. On Monday while, nearly two-thirds of the 
supply consisted of lambs, and while the market for 
such ruled somewhat slow, steady last week’s clos- 
ing prices prevailed. Sheep were in good demand 
and commanded steady to strong prices. A large 
band of wooled Mexican lambs sold at $5 50, several 
lots $5 55, a big draft of clipped western sheep at $4, 
and a large string of clipped western lambs at $4 30. 
Tuesday the demand was good with a strong..ten- 
dency. and :*prices ruled firm. European markets 
showed a liberal inquiry for desirable stock, and 
this influence was a substantial factor in the local 
trade. The Fort Collins wooled Mexican lambs 
were liberally represented and sold at a range of 

25@5 50, mostiy $ 50; western sheep made gener- 
ally around the $4 notch,while spring lambs ranged 
from $3 50 to 86, according to quality. On Thurs- 
day wooled Mexican or Fort Collins lambs met 
with quite a break and were fully 15@20c lower than 
on Tuesday, selling from $5 to 85 85, against % a 
555 day before yesterday. Bids on Texas stoc 
were also lower and several large droves were car- 
ried over. Spring lambs were plentiful and lower 
in prices, $5 75 being practically top of the market. 
A big band of shorn Montana lambs, averaging 
about 65 lbs sold at 4 35. 


Hoes.—The receipts for last week were 207,663 
against 157,125 for the previous week, and 151,272 
for the corresponding week in 1896. Up to and 
including Wednesday of this week, receipts have 
been 91,762, as compared with 118,729 for the same 
days last week, showing a decrease of about 27,000 
head. Although the receipts were liberal on Mon- 
day nearly all were sold. payee prices were 
strong, a very large share of the supply changing 
hands 2%c higher than Saturday. A weaker feel. 
ing set in later, however, and the closing trade 
showed the strength lost, but Saturday’s quotations 
well maintained. Sales were largely at $3 524 @3 55 
for good heavy and shipping qualities, $3 60 for 
sorted light, and $355@3 57% for butchers, coarse 

ackers in bad lots making generally around 83 45. 

he range of prices was 88@3 62% for light, 88@3 55 


the market again started strong, but weakened be- 
fore the close. Sales of packers and heavy were 
largely between 88 45@3 55; bulk of prime qualities 
between $3 52% and $355 early a few up to 83 57%; 
rime butchers sold at 8$3524%@357% and ae to 
fs 60, with assorted light mostly around $3 60,a. few 
$3 62%, one transaction up to 8365. Wednesday 
bl mY” was rather ey ehmasers: — 
t, 45@3 57%; mixed, ; heavy, 
af ~ i 25@3 8. On Thursday the 
bulk of sales showed about 2%c improvementiver 
Wednesday, and included a good many hea, at 
$3 524 @8 55,and a good many assorted light at 33 56 
@8 57%. The range of transactions were as follows: 
Light, $8 45@3 60: mixed and — $3 35@3 52% 
and prime butchers, $3 5244@3 574. 











Free to our Readers—The New Cure for Kidney. and 
Bladder Diseases, Rheumatism, ete. 


As stated inour last issue the new botan- 
ical discovery, Alkavis, is proving a won- 
derful curative in all diseases caused by Uric 
acid in the blood, or disordered action of the 
Kidneys and Urinary Organs. The New 
York World publishes the remarkable case 
of Rev. A. C. Darling, minister of the gospel 
at North Constantia, New York,:cured by 
Alkavis, when, as he says himself, he had 
lost faith in man and medicine, and was 
ca J himself for certain death. 

imilar testimony to this wonderful new 
remedy comes from others, including many 
ladies suffering from disorders peculiar to 
womanhood. The Church Kidney Cure ‘Co. 
of No. 418 Fourth Avenue, New York, who 
so far are its only importers, are so anxious 
to prove its value that for the sake of intro- 
duction they will send a free treatment of 
Alkavis prepared by mail to every reader of 
THe MICHIGAN FARMER who is a Sufferer 
from any form of omg or Bladder dis-- 
order, Bright’s Disease, Rheumatism, Drop- 
sy; Gravel, Pain in Back, Female Com- 
plaints; or other affliction due to improper 
action of the Kidneys or Urinary Organs. 
We advise all Sufferers to send their names 
and address to thecompany and receive the 
Alkavis free. To prove its wonderful 
curative powers, it is sent you entirely free. 


PROFITS of a SEPARATOR, 


Did you ever figure 
up the profit of run- 
ning & 

SAFETY 


Hand Separator? 
The machine costs 
as much as two good 
cows. If you are 
milking sixteen cows 
it brings you ‘as 
much butter as if 
you milked twenty 
It gives you sweet skim milk worth 
fifteen cents a hundred pounds, and it is 4 
labor saver. is 


P. M. SHARPLES, 
West Chester, Pa.; Elgin Ill.; Rutland, Vt. 


FRUIT VEGETABLES 


PRODUCE -: 


We receive and sell, in car loads or smaller lots, 
all Products of the GARDEN, ORCHARD, DAI~- 


RY, HENNERY and FARM. Market Reports, 
Ref es, etc., free upon application. Address 
No. 611 Liberty Street, PITTSBURGH, Penn’a. 


SOMERS, BROTHER & Co. 


HAY-STRAW-HAY 


We want to BUY 50 CAR LOADS, and will pay 
Highest Cash Price. Write to us. 
JOHN L, DEXTER & CO., Detroit.: 
Batablished 1866. 
Himsm WALTs, 


SWOPE, HUCHES, | Joun Bunsraan. 
WALTZ & BENSTEAD, 


Live Slock Commission Merehnts, 


No. 4 Exchange Building, 








cows. 


























JOHN HUGHES, 











for packers, and $3 55@3 60 for butchers. Tuesday 


BAST BUFFALO, «= N. Y. 





Cia: 


YOUR WOOL 


jf, in order to be profitable should find a quick market at a good 
price. This will depend very largely upon the experience, 
ability and business standing of your commission man. We 
Mihave been in the wool commission business for thirty-one 
ears and our business is of sufficient size to attract the 


interest of the large manufacturers to whom we sell direct. 
As to our business standing we refer you to any reputable 
Chicago business house or to the banks. We make liberal 
advances on consignments and supply all our patrons with 


free wool sacks. 


We keep you posted on the market con- 


ditions through our regular Market Letter. We are here to 
do you good. Will you write or call on US? eee, 


> > SILBERMAN BROTHERS; 


<eAN 122-121126-128 MICHIGAN STREET. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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STEEL FRAME COMBINED: 


GRAIN and FERTILIZER DRILL. 


It sows all kinds of grain and all kinds of fertilizer successfully. By the use of the G 
FERTILIZER FEEDER we have overcome corrosion, rusting and clogging. Write tor 
catalogue and circulars which fully describe them 


P.P. MA 


CO., 4 Canal &t., Springfield, Ohio: 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
CONCERNING CUCUMBERS. 





- In response to the Editor’s request for the 
practical experience of those. who live 
upon the farm, a few notes will be given 
from our experiment farm concerning the 
raising of cucumbers. In the present de- 
pression in prices of agricultural products, 
may not some who are casting about for a 
new industry try this year raising a few 
cucumbers for market? 

The amount of cucumber pickles con- 
sumed yearly in the United States is enor- 
mous; bottled and in bulk they are found 
in quantities in all city and country mar- 
kets. It is said that women will have 
pickles, hence there wiil probably always 
beademand. Most farm products have 
gone down, down to bed-rock prices; are 
not cucumber pickies an exception? For 
several years at retail they have averaged 
from the vinegar, for sour, ten cents a 
dozen, for sweet,a cent apiece. 

The average farmer bas neither knowl- 
edge nor faciiities for putting them on tne 
market in vinegar; there is no wholesale 
demand for them in that form; but put up 
in brine between producer and consumer 
there is still a large margin. 

The best results foilow planting on new 
, land; on old fields one must not expect suc- 

cess, but on new land it is almost assured. 

Cucumbers should not be grown on the 

same ground oftener than every fifth year. 

Our contract was with an Onio firm, the 
cucumbers to be delivered at our depot, the 
firm to furnish salt, packages and recipe for 
brine. The ground, one acre, was newly 
cleared, light and loamy, had never borne a 

‘crop. ‘Twenty ordinary average loads of 
barnyard fertilizer were spread and plowed 
under. A compost of equal parts of old 
poultry droppings and night soil was finely 
pulverized. The hiils were five feet apart 
each way. Haifa pint of the compost was 
scattered in each hill, covered with dirt and 
the seeds dropped. 

They were of the varfety known as White 
Spine and were planted the 20th of June; 
when up they were thinned to four plants 
ina hili. Theseason was very favorable, 
with timely rains. The vines grew so rapid- 
ly and luxuriantly that there was oppor- 
tunity for cultivating only once in a row 
each way, and they were hoed but once. 
The cucumbers were picked every other 
day in the morning as soon as the dew was 
gone, were sorted into three sizes from two 
to seven inches in length, each size packed 
by itself. If possible the packing was done 
in the afternoon of the day they were pick- 
ed, andin only a tew instances was it de- 
layed until the next day. Forty-gailon 
barrels were used; when ful! the cucumbers 
were covered with brine of sufficient 

‘strength to float a potato as large as an 
ordinary sized hen’s egg. Nomoresalt was 
added. After standing three or four days 
to settle, the scum was removed and each 
barrel was refilled from other barrels con- 
taining cucumbers of the same size which 
had been in brine of like strength. ‘The 
barrels when headed up and marked were 
ready for shipment. I donot remember the 
brand of salt used, but the firm agreed to 
send the purest obtainable. A forty-gallon 
- barrel will hold from tive to six thousand of 
the smallest size and from ten to fifteen 
hundred of the largest. The cucumbers 
must be cut from the vines with a sharp 
knife or, better, scissors, leaving on each a 
bit of stem. 

The larger the number grown on a given 
territory the more profit, hence they should 
be picked very close. The bulk of the crop 
shoula be of the smallest or medium size. 
Those overlooked can be utilized, but the 
fewer the better, and none must be allowed 
to mature. Care must be taken to disturb 
the vines as little as possible; in this regard 
children with their bare feet are preferable 
to grown people, and our experience leads 
us to believe that children can, quite as 
easily as “grown-ups,” be taught to pick 
them clean. 

_ Before packing and while sorting, the cu- 

cumbers must be washed and blossoms re- 
moved, taking care not to disturb the spines 
annecessarily. 

From an acre of ground we raised four 
hundred and fifty thousand marketable cu- 
cumbers, which sold for $2.00 a thousand, 
twenty cents a hundred. The amount paid 
for picking was $78.79. Possibly our success 
was phenomenal, possibly not. 

‘The same season, within half a mile, nine 
acres failed to yield the revenue of the one, 
though sold at the same price to the same 
firm. It was old land in rather poor condi- 
tion;-there was not a good growth of vines 
and the picking was done neither thorough- 
ly nor regularly. In all probability such 
prices could not now be commanded, but 
within a few years I read from the pen of a 
successful cucumber grower in Suffolk Co., 
N. Y., the following statement: Upon 
three acres of newly cleared scrub oak and 
pine he used $75 worth of stable manure 
and $25 worth of commercial fertilizer, 
mostly potash salts. 

The three acres yielded four hundred and 
‘ Airy thousand cucumbers, which sold for 
$1.25 per thousand, or $187.50 per acre. 

Cucumbers put up in this brine (as pre- 

viously directed) will not shrivel, and need 
but little freshening, but housewives must 
bear in mind that they will not Keep 
through the second summer without adding 
more salt. 

The pickling process is as follows: Drain 
them from tu: brin , fli auy r-ceptacle 
two-thirds fuli,pour bulilne Waiter ove: ard 
jet remain twenty-four hours, If. tuo. salt, 
(which will depend upon the size), pour off 


“spring” she asked. 





the water, stir thoroughly from the bottom 
that they may freshen evenly, again cover 
with boiling water. After twelve hours, 
drain and cover with boiling weak vinegar; 
three days later drain and cover with cold 
vinegar of full strength, sweetened and 
spiced or not—to suit the taste. 

At one time a neighbor having only a 
few thousand, packed them in the same 
way and sent them to the same firm, 
buying the salt in the home market. Word 
came that there was lime in the salt and 
that when put in vinegar the picklet became 
soft and unsalable. e@ thought that pos- 
sibly acid vinegar was used instead of cider 
vinegar, thus causing the softening of the 
cucumbers. SARAH E. WILCOX. 


rT 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
WHEN? 


My dear little neighbor comes to enjoy 
my garden and we seat ourselves on a 
bench under a big lilac for a chat. 

‘“‘When do you enjoy your garden most?” 
she inquires. ‘‘When it is spring,” said I, 
“and my old friends, the shrubs, are peeping 
up, and the light green foliage shows out 
of the brown earth, the richest color in the 
world—before the crowd of annuals come 
on, then, I think the garden is the prettiest. 
Later the iris and the bleeding heart, 
lilacs and spireas are in. bloom, and I say, 
the highest point is reached now. After- 
wards comes the mid-summer blaze of 
color and everything is blooming and I ex- 
claim, How glorious it all is! But fall 
comes on and there is a soft, sad feel to 
the air, for soon the’ flowers’ days are 
numbered. As the annuals’ spent stalks 
are pulled out the lovely brown earth 
shows again, and the marigolds, asters and 
salvias put on a softer, more intense color. 
Later the seed vessels of Rosa Rugosa turn 
an intens3 scarlet, and finally there is the 
sad pleasure of tucking up the shrubs and 
outdoor plants in their winter blankets of 
horse bedding or manure, and of leaving 
everything complete for the winter. Also, 
paths swept, beds dug and tools packed 
nicely away. The bringing in of the house 
plants, too, has its pleasure, and packing 
the bulbs away carefully in a frost-proof 
cellar. Nothing like old mother earth to 
preserve them, a layer of it in the bottom 
of a box or basket, and more on top of the 
bulbs or tubers.”’ ‘Then you don’t think 
anything more of your garden until 
“Indeed! Ido. When 
the wind howls and the snow falls, 1 think 
of my pets snug and comfortable under 
their blankets, sleeping away, regardless of 
cold, and getting ready to delight us all in 
the spring, and as I never ailow ashes or 
old rubbish to be thrown in the yard 
through the winter, it is always pleas- 
ant to take a survey from the back door. 
No! the plant lover cannot decide when 
she takes the most comfort in the garden. 
The delight of it lasts all the year.’ 

ANNA LYMAN. 





WHAT IS THE TROUBLE WITH THIS 
ORCHARD? 


To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 


Going through my apple orchard [ find 
that the bark on about half of the trees is 
affected with some kind ofa disease or in- 
sect. The bark dries down, and then it 
scales off as on a dead tree. I find some 
worms that seem to be eating around the 
edges of the live bark, and are hid under 
the dead bark. Some of them are gray and 
others are white. Is there anything I can 
do to stop this as it is a young orchard just 
coming into bearing. Some think it is the 
borer thatisatwork. E. D. MCCROSSEN. 

OAKLAND Co., Mich. 

It may be the work of borers, of some 
species of bark beetle or scale insect, or 
blight. Examine the trunks of the trees 
close to the ground to see if you can find 
where the borers are at work. The symp- 
toms, however, favor an attack of blight, 
from atmospheric or other causes. There 
is a beetle known as the apple bark beetle, 
not very common, which may have caused 
the mischief. It bores under the bark of 
apple trees, attacking young thrifty trees, 
which, when badly affected, socn after put- 
ting forth their leaves, wither suddenly as 
if scorched by fire. The bark becomes 
loosened from the wood, and soon after the 
small beetles appear crawling through 
minute holes in the bark, The mature 
beetle appears in July. It is but little 
known, and no tees | has yet been sug- 
gested to check its work. 

Can any of our readers throw any light 
on the cause of this attack, and any remedy 
ene will help our correspondent in saving 

8 trees. 


THINNING APPLES. 


At a meeting of the Western New York 
Agricultaral society, Professor Beach of 


the Geneva Experiment Station gave an 
account of some experiments in thinning 
apples. That there had been an immense 
over-production of second and third grade 
apples the past season was a fact known to 
the most careless observer, and the attempt 
to market considerable low grade stock had 
demoralized the market and made the 
producing and selling of apples a losing 
job to all concerned. That this might 
have been largely avoided had a decent re- 
gard been paid to the laws of profitable 
production, was fully proved by experi- 
ments made in trying to obey these laws. 
Soon after blooming, it was apparent that 
all varieties of leading market apples were 
set in suct profusion that it wou!d result 
in uudersized and poorly perfected fruit, 
ana it was undertaken at the station to see 
how costly the proper thinning of the over- 








burdened trees would be, and what was 
the extent to which it was necessary 
to carry it to produce the most perfect 
fruit; also the probable effect upon 
next year’s production. Adjoining trees 
of the same variety were selected for ex- 
periments, one of which would not be thin- 
ned and the other thinned according to a 
settled plan. Someimportant facts were 
obtained. One was that the coloring of 
fruit does not come so much from air and 
sunlight as from an abundance of plant 
food. The thinned fruit colored so mnch 
the best that it was noticed by non-profes- 
sional observers. It was also shown that 
the food was produced in the neighborhood 
of the fruit, and that a healthy branch had 
finer fruit. The thinned truit was all first- 
class, especially when thinned to four 
inches apart, so that scarcely any sortin 

was necessary, and being higbly colore 

and up to the highest quality of the va- 
riety, would sell at sight and produce a de- 
mand for more. ‘That which was thinned 
to six inches was no finer than that which 
grew atfour, but fruit buds developed be- 
tween the specimens which promised a 
crop for another year. This was especially 
true of the Baldwin, and the results next 
year will be watched with a great deal of 
interest, and should it prove that judicious 
thinning converts the biennial-bearing 
Baldwin into an annual bearer of large, 
bright-colored, handsome fruit, the effect 
upon the apple business will be very 
marked. 
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NOTES UPON CELERY. 


This is the title of a bulletin just issued 
from the Botanical and Horticultural Divi- 
sions of Cornell Experiment Station, by B. 
M. Duggar and L. H. Bailey. ‘The greater 
part of the bulletin is taken up with ée- 
scriptions and observations upon two de- 
structive celery blights, with suggestions 
for remedial treatment. In regard to early 
blight the bulletin says: 

Early Blight of Celery.—During the latter 
part of July of the past season, L. A. 
Clinton called my attention to the destruc- 
tive effect of a celery disease on the truck 
lands of R. W. Parr, Ithaca. The piants 
then badly affected were in an advanced 
state of growth. Many of the lower leaves 
were brown and wilted, while the disease 
seemed to spread rapidly to the younger 
leaves as they unfolded in freshness and 
vigor. Thespots on the vigorous blades 
were characteristic of the disease popularly 
known as “‘celery blignt,”’ and a microscopic 
examination confirmed this, showing the 
causal fungus to be Cercospora Apii. This 
is one of the first celery diseases to make its 
appearance either in the seed-bed or in the 
field. Itis a well known pest in Europe, 
and in this country it seems to have re- 
ceived spasmodic attention for nearly fifteen 
years. Beginning on the outermost green 
leaves, it appears in spots more or less 
circular, grayish-green at first, and be- 
coming brown and ashen. In the early 
stages of the disease there is a well defined 
spot with slightly raised border; but when 
the spots become numerous on a leaf, the 
latter begins to turn yellow,and subsequent- 
ly the fungus develops abundantiy its 
fruiting growth in indefinite areas, thus 
giving the characteristic ashen spots of in- 
discriminate form. The filamentous vege- 
tative organs of this fungus, like most 
parasitic fungi, grow within the tissues of 
the leaf, and soon minute fertile filaments, 
or hyphe, are protruded in slight fascicles 
through the pores, or stomates, of the leaf. 
These falling upon other leaves with suit- 
able moisture, these conidia germinate 
by the protrusion of delicate tnread-like 
tubes, and these tubes effect an entrance 
through the epidermis of the leaf to the 
tissues within,where they spread and again 
cause the death of the affected parts, and 
consequently the characteristic spots. 
Each hypha bears more than a_ single 
conidium, and the scars or knees shown in 
the figure are the points at which succes- 
sive conidia were borne. The conidia re- 
tain their vitality for some time, and it is 
feared that they may be able quite gener- 
ally to pass the winter without injury. 

Considerable confusion exists regarding 
the nature of the season during which this 
disease is most prevalent. It has been re- 
ported most abundant during the hot, dry 
periods, and also most injurious duriog the 
warm “muggy” days. In my own ex- 
perience heat is an important factor, but 
moisture does not necessarily give the 
celery plant the mastery. In hot dry 
weather the vigor of the plant is reduced; 
and, with heavy dews at night, the action 
of the fungus is marked, especially on the 
lower leaves. With a wetsoil and muggy 
days I have noted a rapid spread of the 
tungus, anditis then that the disease will 
spread over large areas of wilted or affect- 
ed leaves. In a report to the Division of 
Vegetable. Pathology, it is stated that 
shade is of great importance; that where 
the soil is cool and moist, and the air 
humid, as at Kalamazoo, Mich., the disease 
is said to be unknown. In this connection 
the only observations I was able to make 
were upon small areas in well drained, 
shaded, garden lots; andin such locations 
the fungus was notabundant. This dis- 
ease disappears with the cool nights of 
autumn, and it may be foilowed by the 
other blight discussed in this builetin. 
Because this celery disease does not usually 
appear late in the season, and in order to 
distinguish it from others I have spoken of 
it as the early blight of celery. 

REMEDIES. 

The use of fungicides for the prevention 
of the early blignt has been attempted with 
varying success, but there is still lacking 
mucn definite information about the use of 
these materials which will necessitate some 





Every farmer and poultry raiser 
knows that to make hens profitable 
the poultry houses must be kept 
dry, warm, and draughtless, 

Chickens grow faster, hens lay 
more eggs, and more eggs bring 
more money. How can you do 
all this? Simply cover your hen. 
houses with Meponset Waterproof 
Red Rope Fabric. It is inexpen- 
sive, practical, and durable. 

Treat your cow and horse stables 
the same way, and see if the ani- 
mals do not appreciate it. Mepon. 
se¢ is much cheaper than shingles 
or clapboards, and for the above 
purposes answers about as well. 
Guaranteed to be absolutely water, 
wind, frost, and vermin proof, 

Neponset Black Building Paper 
for inside lining is very economi- 
cal and durable. 





Full particulars and 
samples free. Write 
F. W. Bird & Son, 
East Walpole, Mass. 
For sale by Dealers 
in Hardware, Lum- 
ber, and Building 
Supplies, 

















extended experiment during the ensuing 
season. 

Salt,lime,hyposulphite of soda,potassium 
_— etc., have been used unsuccess- 
ully. 

Experiments conducted by the Division 
of Vegetable Pathology at Washington 
indicate that by shading the plants by 
means of screens is most effective; but this 
seems wholly impracticable. 

The most pronounced results thus far 
with fungicides are in favor of the ammo- 
niacal copper carbonate solution, although 
in one region sulphur has seemed more suc- 
cessful. At the New Jersey Experiment 
Station in 1891,Halsted found that the yield 
of marketable celery from a row treated 
with the copper compound was nearly 
double that of an untreated adjacent row; 
and, moreover, application of the fungicide 
was not made until the celery was already 
badly blighted. At the Connecticut (New 
Haven) Experiment Station,Sturgis recom- 
mends the use of dry sulphur at the rate of 
two pounds for 1,200 plants. 

It is necessary to add a few experiments 
made in Ithaca during the past season, in 
the field where the early blight was first 
observed. As before mentioned, most of 
this celery was in an advanced state of 
growth, and badly diseased; but it was 
though that if the fungus could be checked 
until lifting time, much good might result, 
and at least a practical demonstration of 
the use of fungicides for celery would have 
been made for the Ithaca growers. Sul- 
phur at the rate of one pound to 1,000 
plants and a standard solution of ammo- 
niacal copper carbonate was used. A form- 
ula often used is as follows: 
Copper carbonate 
Ammonia water (26 de 


8 ounces 
eevee Dd pints 
...45 gallons 


ing suns, and at the end of this time the 
plants sprayed with copper carbonate ap- 
peared slightly scalded. There was then 
hot, dry weather for a week or more, and 
on August 15 there was marked improve- 
ment in the rows sprayed with the copper 
compound—so much so that it might be de- 
tected at some distance. ‘Ihe rows dusted 
with sulphur showed some improvement, 
but less than the —— plat. On 
August 15 a second application was made 
as before, except that a weaker solution of 
the copper carbonate was used. A heavy 
rain followed 1n a short time, and little re- 
sult could be anticipated from this applica- 
tion. I was then necessarily absent from 
Ithaca for a month, and further applica- 
tions were not made. Thus the work was 
left in rather indefinite shape to await 


earlier experimentation another season. 


The results at least suggest that carbonate 
of copper may be used to advantage. At 
the time of setting, young plants (leaves 
only) might be dipped in a weak solution of 
this fungicide,and subsequently the growing 
plants sprayed at intervals of two weeks 
with a solution of the same strength. Any 
of the spraying apparatus used for potatoes 
would suffice for this work. Growers 
should be extremely careful not to set the 
plants which are in any way spotted in the 
seed bed; and if the sets are purchased, use 
-— in a lot showing any indication of the 
sease. : 
The fact that the spores of the fungus 
have been found to germinate after passing 
the winter on the dead leaves of the previ- 
ous season will suggest to progressive 
growers the need of destroying all refuse 
matter and diseased material. Bits of dis- 
eased material will remain, however, — 
this alone indicates that rotation is a goo 
thing where it is practicable, Again, the 
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fungus spreads rapidly upon wilted plants, 
especially in muggy weather, so that care 
snould be taken to collect and destroy the 
product of suckering. A disease of the 
common wild parsnip so closely resembles 
this celery blight that many botanists con- 
sider them forms of the same disease; so it 
may be well to rid the borders and fence 
rows of the wild parsnips. 


THE FARMER'S GARDEN. 





“There has been quite an improvement in 
farmers’ gardens in this State within the 


past ten years. Not only have they been 


improved, but the number has been greatly 
increased. Farmers, or a good many of 
them, have found that it is worth while 
“wasting time’ in caring for a garden. 
This change of sentiment has been helped 


»y discussions of the subject in Farmers’ 
Clubs, and also by the low prices ruling for 
most farm products. When grain and meats 
were bringing high prices, many farmers 
preferred to buy their fruits and vegetables 
rather than take the trouble, or, as they 
expressed it, waste time growing them. 
This was not confined to poor farmers by 
any means. It was quite general among 
leading stockmen, and large grain growers, 
who regarded a garden as too small a mat- 
ter to bother with. As they were making 
money fast in other directions, they did not 
see the desirability or necessity of putting 
any labor into a garden. Of course the 
women of the farm household did not agree 
with them in this. They could see the 
great advantage of having fruits and vege- 
tables when wanted during the season, and 
fresh and good, as those hawked about over 
a large.section seldom are. To-day, with 
many of these very farmers, the garden has 
become an important consideration, and is 
regarded as an efficient aid in varying the 
bill of fare of the family, as well as in sav- 
ing a good many dollars that would other- 
wise be spent for such supplies. This senti- 
ment is growing rapidly, and the farm 
garden is becoming more useful! from year 
to, year, because its capabilities are becom- 
ing better understood. Through it young, 
tender and fresh vegetables are always at- 
tainable in season, and the variety can be 
extended to embrace nearly everything in 
the line of vegetables. in fruits, from the 
strawberry, the most delicious known to 
man, a constant succession can be secured 
which will keep the family supplied until 
late summer brings the season of orchard 
fruit to replace them. There is the straw- 
berry, the raspberry, blackberry, currant 
and gooseberry, supplemented with the 
cherry, and foliowed by the peach, plum 
and apple. These are all suited to our soil 
and climate, and within the reach of every 
farmer. Different varieties will extend the 
season, and the farmer and his family can 
use them with the greatest freedom be- 
cause of their healthfulness, and the cheap- 
ness with which they can be obtained. The 
well-regulated garden will furnish a market 
far superior to any ‘to which the residents 
of cities have access. There is nothing 
connected with the farm which gives more 
pleasure to every member of the family, 
old or young, than a good garden. A Mrs. 
Spencer, writing to the Wisconsin Farmer, 
gives some suggestions as to laying out 
and caring for a garden, and we give a part 
of what she says; but her ideaof a garden 
stops at vegetables, which, in our opinion, 
would be only half what we should expect 
from it: 

In the first place we will suppose you are 
laying outa new garden. By all means 
have it laid out so that most of the work 
can be done with a cultivator, for no busy 
farmer’s wife should lay out her garden in 
beds or patches so that all have to be work- 
ed by hand or hoed, as in nine times out of 
ten it will go to weeds, for with so much to 
attend to, something is sure to be neglected. 
Plant everything in rows about as far 
apart as corn rows, using a line and 
measuring stick. Set small stakes at 
the end in every place the end of line is 
to come, then when line is to be moved 
it is only to next stake at either end and 
a child can move it at one end, where it 
will be apt to be playing anyway. Then 
when cultivation is needed the men will 
be plowing the potato patch and can 
run through your truck patch if you 
wantitdone. i find it a good plan to rake 
the ground first just as the weed seed 
Starts and the ground is level and loose 
enough that it isn’t such very hard work 
as it seems. If done two or three days 
after the seed isin and the line of work 
still shows, then the vegetables ge. a stirt 
before the next lot of weeds snow. After 
this the cultivator can do the work, you 
only having the row to weed out and thin 
which often has to be done when the hoe 
alone is used. If 1 had to take a choice be- 
tween a hoe or a rake, and only had one, I 
would only take a rake. A few long, 
Sweeping strokes with a rake before the 
weeds are big enough to hoe will kill 
more weeds than you can hoe out in 
an hour. Just try it this spring and 
see for yourself if I am not right but don’t 
expect to rake out weeds three to six inches 
high. ‘ITnat is one place where you have to 


take time by the forelock if you wish to kill- 


weeds with a rake; but taken in time it is 
by far the easier way. Then it keeps the 
surface in good-condition. After the hoe, 
too, I like to rake over the ground to gath- 
er up all the weeds, that are likely to grow 
again, into piles and cart them away to the 
pigs. Then the garden looks nice with its 
Straight rows not disfigured by weeds lying 
about in all stages of wilt and new growth 
ripening their seeds in the sun for next 
year’s battle.’ You will see the advantage 
of having those things which stay in the 
ground all winter by themselves, and out of 
the way of the plow, yet in such a way as 
they can be attended as they need, The 





farmer’s table should be well supplied with 
the very best of vegetables from year’s end 
to year’s end. There is such an endless 
variety, winter onions, chives, spinach and 
kale for those who like them; parsnips 
can be had almost as soon as frost is out 
of the ground, then a few hills of rhubarb 
can be forced with barrels packed around 
with manure so that the winter vegetables 
from the cellar and pit not only meet but 
lap with those fresh from the garden— 
lettuce, onions, radishes and asparagus 
with greens of various kinds. I plant a few 
rows of the very earliest kinds together so 
they may be used and the ground cleared 
for a crop of late turnips. Butdon’t wait 
till the late crops for a few messes of tur- 
nips, but with the very earliest rows, put in 
a few feet with extra early turnip seed, 
also later so there may be a succession. 
Kohl rabi turnips come in early before the 
— cabbage, so don’t by any means omit 
em. 

There are so many vegetables that seem 
“new” to many people I feel tempted to go 
off on an essay on varieties. People have 
said to me, ‘My family are so mean. about 
eating garden truck; they turn up their 
noses at many things other people eat,” 
when the truth is some of them may never 
have tasted more than a few common 
varieties and quizzing will bring out the 
fact that little else is raised in their gardens 
than corn, cabbage, tomatoes and potatoes. 
And again they say to me, what in the 
world do you have such a big garden just 
for two,forgetting that I often have a house 
full of men or visitors. ‘Just take home a 
mess of this or that and see how you like 
it.” ‘‘Well, how shall I cook it?” is the 
next part of it, proving their own unfamil- 
iarity with the, to them, ‘“‘new’’ vegetable. 





CARE OF BEARING ORCHARDS. 


At the proper season one should go over 
the orchard, tree by tree, and cut out all 
branches that cross each other and are 
liable to bruise or wear through the bark 
by friction. Furthermore, if it be a young 
orchard, all branches that are growing to- 
ward the center of the tree should be re- 
moved, | pod po they are not too large. 
This will tend to give an open head to the 
tree when grown. And, by the way, when 
one has to prune, the best time to-do it is 
either in spring or in summer; the former 
gives growth; the latter, fruit. Pruning in 
June will check the growth, but has a 
tendency to develop fruit buds for the next 
season. The correct way to do, however, is 
to rub off the sprouts through the summer 
while it can be done with the fingers, for 
then one will soon have his orchard where 
litttle if. any pruning with knife or 
shears will be needed. Indeed, this method 
not only saves less hard labor, but it is by 
far more beneficial to the trees. In case 
large branches have to be removed, the 
stub should be left four or five inches long, 
and the end covered with grafting wax or 
something to exclude the air and moisture. 
This is a precaution that should never be 
omitted in the pruning of young trees. 

Judgment, also, should be exercised in 
other directions. If the tree, for instance, 
leaned toward the north, it should 
pruned most on the north side, for this will 
aid it in counterbalancing itself by en- 
couraging the branches to grow southward, 
and so give ita more perfect equilibrium, 
not to mention thatthe body of the tree will 
thereby be better protected from the hot 
summer sun. 

Of course, if the ground is naturally wet, 
tiling enough should be put down to drain 
thoroughly, for wet feet are just as detri- 
mental to apple trees as to human beings. 
The fact 1s, few trees will live long enough 
in wet ground to be of profit to the owner. 
They may live for a while, to be sure, but 
it will be only to eke out a wretched exist- 
ence, while as to the fruit borne, it is apt 
to be few and far between, and for the most 
part of a very inferior quality. 

Another thing, the richer the ground is 
the shorter-lived the trees will usually be, 
provided it is not poor enough to starve 
them to death. Ground thatis rich enough 
to grow good corn generally needs, in the 
way of fertilization, only a little bone dust 
and ashes. A medium is what should be 
sought after, especially in the case of 
young trees, for if young trees are too 
thrifty, they will seldom bear any, and if 
the soil is too poor, not at all. 

It is important, as with other growing 
plants of like nature, that young apple 
trees be kept in cultivation. In other 
words, neither grass nor clover should 
ever be sowed, unless one is going to use it 
as a fertilizer. Besides, cattle and horses 
should never be allowed to run in the or- 
chard, nor should sheep, without the trees 
are protected by a band of screen wire 
around them. For a grown orchard, it is 
occasionally a good plan to sow oats in the 
ee and pasture with hogs at harvest 
time. 

In case of an old orchard—one tbat is 
pretty nearly played out,understand—don’t 
be afraid to prune thoroughly at the proper 
time—preferably in June. Amputate with- 
out mercy all limbs that are diseased or in 
the way, for at best, an old, old orchard 
has not got long to stay, anywhere. This 
accomplished, fertilize with ashes in abun- 
dance, the more the better. If ashes are 
not to be had, then use lime and bone dust, 
or else good stablemanure. At least fertil- 
ize with something and cultivate thorough- 
ly, with or without any growing crop, and, 
if the season is at all favorable, you will 
have as fine fruit as the orchard ever pro- 
duced. Of course, there will be some im- 
mature apples. This cannot be helped. 
Such fruit, however, should be promptly 
looked after,and either fed up or destroyed. 
In this way insect pests would be greatly 
diminished in number, and the spraying 
business become, perhaps, a thing of the 





ast. The truth is, in new countries, when 
ruit is first introduced, the orchardist 
has little or no occasion at all for spraying. 

OrsEGo Co., N. Y FRED O. SIBLEY. 





CARE OF THE ORCHARD. 


The head of the tree needs to be fairly 
open to admit sun and air for the full 





igrowth and ——- of fruit, says a 


writer in the Kansas Farmer. 

Furthermore, a moderately low head on 
a tree is desirable inasmuch as it favors the 
economical gathering of the crop of fruit. 

It is considered a good plan to occasion- 
ally put on trees a coat of strong soft soap 
during a warm spell in winter. It aids in 
destruction of insects and parasites that 
are harbored in the back of the trunk and 
larger branches. Of course the soap will 
eventually be washed off by rains The 
eggs of the tent caterpillar.are now to be 
found readily upon the naked branches of 
the apple tree. They appear in bands 
glued on near the ends of smal! twigs. 

Cut off the twigs and burn them, thus 
making sure of the destruction of the eggs. 
How many orchards appear, especially 
among our older settlements,that are really 
unprofitable and nseless. The trees are 
starved, run out, and show but a poor, 
mean, scraggy growth. Manure liberally 
and prune severely and ofttimes these 
seemingly worn trees will be induced to 
take upon themselves a new lease of life. 

Tillage, manure, care, are all important 
with an orchard. A man cannot expect to 
receive paying crops if he does not work and 
labor and strive and plan for thesame. Do 
not hesitate to give the orchard at least as 
much attention as you would acrop of corn 
and potatoes. Notonly is it wise to take 
care of what trees a farmer may have, but 
it will usually be profitable to set out new 
orchards. 

The man who makes a business of or- 
charding and uses all modern appliances to 
aid him in his work practiced, follows the 
best idea in spraying, care of trees, market- 
ing fruits, etc., and studies modern papers 
and books on horticulture, will, we tkink, 
find he has an industry that year.in and 
pue out will yield as good returns as any 

ranch of agriculture. 





~ WOMEN! DON'T WAIT. | 
If You Stiaae dana of These Symp- 
toms Act at Once. 


Do you know the reason why you will 
go to the hospital, my poor friend? 

Because you have allowed yourself 
to go from bad to worse You did not 
know that that heat, swelling and ten- 
derness in your left side were all signs 
of congestion of the ovary. 

Any intelligent woman could have 
told you that congestion is fatal to the 
uterine ~~ 
system, 
and that 






danger. Now uz 
you will have 
to undergo the operation of ovariotomy, 
the cutting out of the ovary. 

Yes, you will recover, at least I hope 


you will; but you will never be quite © 


the same woman again. Congestion of 
the ovaries is fatal to health? If you 
have any such symptoms be advised 
in time; take a medicine of specific 
powers! You can find none better 
than Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound, prepared especially to meet 
the needs of woman’s sexual system. 
You can get it at any good druggist’s. 

Following we publish a letter from 
a woman in Milwaukee, which relates 
how she was cured of ovarian trouble: 
‘* Dear Mrs. Pinkham:—TI suffered with 
congestion of the ovaries and inflamma- 
tion of the womb. Ihad been troubled 
with suppressed and painful menstrua- 
tion from a girl. The doctors told me 
the ovaries would have to be removed. 
I took treatment two years to escape 
an operation, but still remained in mis- 
erable health in both body and mind, ex- 
pecting to part with my reason each 
coming month. After using one bottle 
of Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Com- 
pound and a package of Sanative Wash 
I was very much relieved. I continued 
to use your remedies until cured. The 
last nine months have been passed in 
perfect good health. This, Iknow, Lowe 
entirely to the Vegetable Compound. 
My gratitude is great, indeed, to the 
one to whom so many women owe their 
health and happiness.”—Mrs. F. M. 
Knapp, 563 Wentworth Ave., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 







producing a constant sense of \ 

security, ready for all emergency 

iis cases of sudden illness, particu- 
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BRIGHT’S DISEASE y 
URINARY TROUBLES | 
FEMALE COMPLAINTS 
GENERAL DEBILITY \ 
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pound and may be taken into jm 
the weakest stomach without any 
harmful results. Beware of 
3) substitutes. There is nothing 
eg ‘‘just as good” as Warner's 
Ne Safe Cure. 
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4 MAA AAAAAAAAAAD 4 
Common, Golden & Russian 

4 SUMMER Millet, Hungarian, Field 

> FORAGE SEED. 4 Peas, Buckwheat, Grimson 

a Clover, Dwarf Essex Rape, 

> Hairy Vetches, Cow Peas, Sorghum, Kaffir and Kn- 

> silage Corn. Little Giaut Seeders, Clipper Grain 

> and Seed Cleaners, Bicycles, Binder Twine, Spray 

» Pumps. Be friendly and write us ten wants. 


> THE HENRY PHILIPPS SELD & IMPLEMENT 00., 
: 115 & 117 St. Clair St, Toledo, Ohio. 4 


Sa aA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAL 
CELERY PLANTS, rect experiences firm tn 


the business. Best plants. Lowest prices. Prompt 
delivery in good order. Following varieties: White 
Plume, Giant Pascal, Giant Golden Heart, Pink Plume 
and Golden Self Blanching. Address for prices and 
other information, THE PRAIRIE SIUK CEL- 
ERY CGO., Drawer M., Tecumseh, Mich. 
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ELERY PLANTS—Best varieties, lowest 
prices. HARRY N. HAMMOND, Decauur, Mich. 
SH FRUIT vor. Endorsed by Physicians 
YEAR ROUND and Boards of Health every- 
where. Ten State Fair First 


Diplomas. Cost but one-half the old way. Thousands 
using it. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send 20 cents to 
AMERICAN, WOMAN’S SfahDARD CANNING PROCESS, 
Agents Wanted. Jackson, Mich, 


Write for prices on any seeds wanted 
forthe Farm and Garden. Ger- 
g man Beet Seed for sugar purposes. 


Alfalfa and Crimson Clover, Ensilage, 
Sweet Fodder Corn, etc. Largest buyers of Beans in 
Michigan. We want Millet, Hungarian and Red Kidne 
Beans. Send samples if any to offer. 8. M. ISBELL 





without heating or cooking. 
Perfect form, color and fla- 





& CO., 125, 127 and 129 W. Pearl St., Jackson, Mich. 
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KILLS 


GRAY MINERAL ASH 


5 lbs. make I barref of spray for field, or 2 bbis. for garden 
plants, @ For sale by druggists, seedsmen and fertilizer 
agents, National Mining and Milling Co., Baltimore, Md. 








or E 
PRCT AGITATORS. pares 
'o leather or rubber valves. Twelve 
styles of Spray Pumps. Oatalogue Frea. 
FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., 56 Market St.,Loe 5.Y. 





Sp The Way To Spray isto-ueuio® 
=f NOVELTY FORCE 
f ano SPRAY PUMPS 


Plenty of force and little 1 
waren. Nea Moe 
and economica We 
sample for only $1.50. Agents 







Sa. wan everywhere. 
The Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio, 















PUMPS Pum S 
, Force, mps 


S Hay Tools 


Catalogue free. 
Valve y | F. E. MYERS & BRO., 
Ashland, Obie, 
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All correspondence for this department sheuld 
be addressed to A. C. Bird, Highland, Mich. 


OFFICERS OF THE STATE ASSOCIATION OF 
FARMERS’ CLUBS. 











PRESIDENT—J. T. Danielis, Union Heme. 

Vick-PRESIDENT—Patrick Hankard, Henrietta. 

SeoRETARY-TREAS.—F. D. Wells, Rochester. 

Drrectors—G. L. Hoyt, Saline; L. H. Ives, Mason; 
W. H. Howlett, Dansville; C. J. — Damon; 
F. M. Whelan, North Newburg; A. L. Landon, 
Springport. 

All communications relating to the organization 
of new Clubs should be addressed to F. D. Wells, 
Rochester, Mich. 








THE FARMERS’ CLUBS AND THE 
LEGISLATURE. 


As the regular biennial session of the 
legislature has now been brought to a close, 
it is altogether fit and proper that at this 
time we review the work and influence of 
the Farmers’ Club organization in connec- 
tion therewith. 

In the first place: let us recapitulate the 
several objects for which the State Associa- 
tion of Farmers’ Clubs has been especially 
contending. 

At the annual meeting held February 
4-5, 1896, as a result of the carefal and con- 
siderate deliberations of the delegates 
present, the following resolutions were 


adopted: 

[iResolved, Thatit is the avowed policy 
of-this Association te take such steps as 
will tend to cause a reduction In State 
taxation commensurate with the reduced 
income of those engaged in agriculture, by 
causing the appropriations of public mon- 
eys for the benefit of the various State 
institutions to be reduced so as to provide 
only for practical necessities, and by allow- 
ing such appropriations to be granted only 
wuen it is apparent that the good resulting 
to the people is sufficient to warrant such 
appropriations, and also by demanding a 
more economical administration of public 
affairs by all persons having charge of 
public moneys or whee official duties in 
any way pertain to the expenditure of the 
same. 

Resolved, That we commend the action 
of the last legislature in ordering a re- 
compilation of the general laws of the 
State, together with citations and notes of 
the decisions of the supreme court thereon, 
as a wise step taken in the interests of the 
ten thousand public officers who are ex- 
pected to enforce and ooserve the laws in 
their official capacity, but who do not have 
the time and legal training necessary to 
enable them to search through and com- 
pare the contents of many volumes of laws 
and decisions. 

Resowed, That we also commend the 
action of tne legislature in returning to the 
wise policy of the State’s preparing, pub- 
lishing and owning its own compilation of 
the general laws, in accordance with the 
express terms of the constitution, as well 
caiculated to ensure correctness in publica- 
tion and saving of expenss to the people. 

Resolved, ‘Tnat we recommend that the 
next legislature, after the close of its own 
work, order the new compilation published 
as speedily as possible and consistent with 
correctsaess of execution, and provide for 
offering for sale, at the very lowest price 
possible, a sufficient number of copies to 
supply every citizen who desires them, with 
the iaws which he is expected to obey and 
the ignorance of which is no excuse for 
their violation. 

At the last annual convention, that of 
Dacember 7-8th, 1896, the following eight 
principles were adopted in addition to the 
above, as an outline of our work for the 
succeeding months: 

1. That all county officials be paid in full 
for their respective services by stated sala- 
ries fixed by the respective boards of super- 
visors; and that it be made a criminal of- 
fense for such officials to receive any fees,or 
other perquisites in addition to their sala- 
ries. Further, that the fees collected in 
county offices be re-adjusted onan equi- 
table basis, and that hereafter all such fees 
be turned into the county treasury and be- 
come @ part of the genera! fund. 

2. That no new State institutions be estab- 
lished by the next Legislature, and that 
there be‘a general wecding out of the un- 
protitabie State in:tituviuns already in exist- 
ence, and of uubusinessiike methods of 
management wherever they exist. 

3. Tnat Michigan prisons should, in the 
aggregate, be made self-supporting. 

4. That no more than the regular one- 
sixth mill tax be granted to the University 
for the coming two years. 

5. That no change be made in our road 
laws whereby the maintenance of our roads 
shall be made more burdensome tnan at 
present, or that will dispossess tne farm'ng 
community of their management. 

6. That a more economical and effective 
system for the collection of taxes upon non- 
resident land must be devised. 

7. That our tax system be so amended as 
to secure a more equitable distribution of 
the burdens of taxation upon both personal 
property and real estate, and upon both 
co-porate and private capital. 

8 That we re-affirm the resolutions pass- 
ed at our last annual meeting relative to 
the compilation of the laws of the State. 


When the determination had been 
reached to attempt this vast amount of 


work, the more conservative leaders of the 
Association felt that too much had been 
undertaken, and that little would be ac- 
complished, for the simple reason that our 
efforts must be spread over so much 
ground. But the clubs all over the State 
were willing and anxious to enter into the 
contest upon the broad lines already 
planned, and the work was accordingly 
vigorously pushed, to the neglect of none of 
the nine principles for which we were con- 
tending. 
THE RESULTS. 

The results of this work of the Farmers’ 
Clubs in support of the nine principles out- 
lined above are in detail as follows: 
APPR@PRIATIONS FOR STATE INSTITUTIONS. 

The appropriations for several State in- 
stitutions and other special appropriations 
have been reduced in the aggregate over 
$150,000 from those of the session of two 
years ago; a saving in State taxation of the 
full amount named. 

THE COUNTY SALARIES BILL. 

The county salaries bill was passed in 
the House by a vote of 78 to 12, but was 
smothered in committee in the Senate, 
leaving the Association this great problem 
to solve two years hence. But the agita- 
tion thus aroused by the farmers’ clubs 
throughout the State has resulted in a re- 
duction of the salaries of the county 
officials, by the various boards of super- 
visors, amounting to over $60,000 annually. 

NEW STATE INSTITUTIONS. 

No new State institutions were -estab- 
lished, although the most skillful and 
adroit politicians of both Houses worked 
from the beginning to the end of the ses- 
sion to secure appropriations for the estab- 
lishment of a marine hospital at the “Soo,” 
a new Normal school in the Upper Penin- 
sula, and a Homeopathic college at De- 
troit. By this victory the Farmers’ Clubs 
have saved the taxpayers of the State more 
than one hundred thousand dollars. 

SELF -SUPPORTING PRISONS. 

By the defeat of the Molster anti-con- 
tract prison labor bill, after one of the hot- 
test fights of the session, another hundred 
thousand dollars was saved in the support 
of the prisoners of the State. 

THE UNIVERSITY PROBLEM. 

The University question was settled very 
fairly to all concerned. The appropriation 
for the law department of $30,000 was re- 
fused, and the appropriations of $3,000 to 
keep the hospitals open to Michigan pa- 
tients during the summer months, and of 
$20,000 to equip the institution with an 
electric light plant of its own were passed. 

The opening of the hospitals during the 
summer vacation was simply and purely a 
humane act, and not in any way connected 
with the maintenance of the University 
proper, and the establishment ofan electric 
light plant, owned and operated by the 
State, will save the State within six years 
more than the $20,000 which the plant will 
cost. 

No other force was so potent as the work 
of the Farmers’ Clubs in saving to the tax- 
payers of the State the $30,000 asked for by 
the law department. 

TAXES ON NON-RESIDENT LANDS. 

By a recent decision of the supreme court 
of the State, affirming the validity of tax 
titles, the question of the collection of taxes 
on non-resident lands has been practically 
settled without further legislative enact- 
ment, and the owners of these lands are in 
consequence falling over one another in 
their attempts to speedily pay their delin- 
quent taxes. The amount of money which 
this decision has already brought into the 
State treasury exceeds $100,000, and the 
good results have but just begun. 

This is only another illustration of the 
fact that continuous and well advised agita- 
tion on the part ofthe people will eventual- 
ly secure justice to themselves. 

EQUALIZED TAXATION. 

The repeal of the mortgag3 tax law was 
prevented after the measure had passed the 
Senate by a two-thirds vote and it was 
generally conceded that its passage by the 
House was acertainty. This victory of the 
Farmers’ Clubs and Granges was the result 
of one of the shrewdest, promptest and most 
effective fights ever put up by any farmers’ 
organization in America. The response of 
the local clubs and granges, and indeed of 
alj the farmers of the State, to the appeals 
of this department in the MicHIGAN FaRM- 
ER was simply astounding to the bankers of 
Griswold Street and the money power of the 
State. A more decisive victory was never 
won by the people of a commonwealth. 

So far as the equalization of taxation up- 
on corporate and private capital isconcern- 





ed, a good beginning was made, by which 





the railroads will hereafter be compelled to 
contribute from $150,000 to $200,000 more 
than heretofore to the revenues of the 
State. 

It is seriously to be regretted that greater 
things were not accomplished along this 
line, but of one thing the people may rest 
assured, that the battle is on for a fight 
to the tinish, and under the leadership of 
the present executive of this great State 
the interests of the people will not suffer. 

THE RECOMPILATION OF STATE LAWS. 

The recompilation of State laws is prac- 
tically completed, and that, too,under State 
supervision instead of by a private individ- 
ual as has heretofore been the case. The 
State will also print the new compilation, 
and the enormous tribute heretofore an- 
nually paid to Callahan & Company by the 
taxpayers will soon be a thing of the past. 

The immensity of the saving under the 
new system can hardly be estimated at the 
present writing. The complete set of the 
State laws, including those of the present 
session will be furnished to the State for 
about $250, and to private individuals at 
practically the same price,which represents 
the actual cost of the compilation and 
publication. Under the old system the 
State was compelled to pay Callahan & 
Company $7.50 for the three volumes of 
Howell’s Annotated Statutes, and a fourth 
volume at the same price was an immediate 
necessity if the Howell compilation was re- 
tained. To private individuals under the 
old system the cost was anything Callahan 
& Company saw fit to charge, usually $10.50 
for the three volumes, and it was further 
necessary in order to possess .the complete 
laws of the State to purchase four volumes 
of session laws. 

When it {s remembered that the State has 
to furnish free of charge over 12,000 copies 
of the complete laws to the various town- 
ship, county and state officers entitled to 
them, and also that thousands of private 
citizens have been regular purchasers from 
Callahan & Company of the cemplete set, 
the magnitude of the saving to the people 
of the State begins to be apparent. 

But of vastly greater importance than all 
this is the fact that when the cost of the 
complete Jaws of the State is reduced to 
$2.50, it will bring them within the reach of 
tens of thousands of intelligent, well read 
people who have heretofore been deprived 
of them because of the greed of the private 
corporation which controlled their publica- 
tion. 

The Farmers’ Clubs may well be proud of 
the active part they have taken in bringing 
about this great reform. 

A SUMMING UP. 

A very little mathematical calculation 
in connection with the above record of the 
results of the past eighteen months Asso- 
ciational work of the Farmers’ Clubs,makes 
apparent the fact that through the active 
and persistent efforts of our organization 
the taxpayers of the State will be saved 
several hundred thousand dollars. The 
amount of State taxes to be raised during 
the next two years will be nearly three- 
fourths of a million dollars less than dur- 
ing the past two years, and much of this 
reduction can be traced directly or indirect- 
ly to the influenca of the Farmers’ Club or- 
ganization. 

With these factsin mind let the grand 
work goon. Let the number of clubs be 
multiplied. Let the thousands of loyal 
club workers throughout the State to 
whom this great victory belongs, take 
fresh courage from the magnificence of 
their past accomplishments. No other or- 
ganization in the history of the State ever 
had to its credit at the close of the first 
three years of its existence a record so bril- 
liant in its achieve nents along the line of 
securing just, equitab'e and businesslike 
reforms in public affairs. 


A COMMON MISTAKE. 


There are occasional inquiries from clubs 
which would indicate that the Association 
is supposed by some to be organized for the 
purpose of commercial co-operation. This 
isa mistake. There is no commercial de- 
partment, and no provision has been made 
for the establishment of any. The purpose 
of the Farmers’ Club is the advancement of 
the “social, moral, intellectual and finan- 
cial condition of the farmer,” but the last 
must be taken as applying to what will be 
of general financial benefit to the agricul- 
tural interests of the State. As there are 
already co-operative societies which serve 
the purpose, it has not been deemed advis- 
able to organize another in popeeee. 





Secretary State Association. 





Strong nerves depend upon pure, rich red blood. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the waiy tree blood purifier. 





REPORTS FROM LOCAL CLUBS. 


WASHINGTON FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The May meeting of the Washin 
Farmers’ Club was held at the ious at 
Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Lamb. 

The day was all that could be desired 
and the-attendance Y ge After the usual 
opening exercises Martin Wilcox read an 
able paper on ‘‘What are we to understand 
by economy in farm work?” 

His thought was that the true economist 
would first prepare himself by studying 
books and papers pertainiug to agriculture, 
That he must also study his farm, to know 
its needs. That he must have his eyes open 
to business and be watchful of obnoxious 
weeds. He must cultivate less land and 
that more thoroughly. Keep an account 
book. His grain should be converted into 
beef, pork and mutton. Another charac- 
teristic of the true economist he suggested 
was to have a place for everything. 

In the discussion which followed, Presj- 
dent Lawson said eyerything ought to be 
in its place. He had a place for everything, 
but it bothered him to find that place. 

John Potts said it was not economy to 
try to adapt your farm to the production of 
some product unless the farmer and farm 
were adapted to that branch of husbandry. 
He said we must like to do what we do if 
we would succeed. 

C. E. Crissman said a false system of 
economy was practiced by many by not 
expending the proper amount of feed and 
care on young stock to keep them ina 
thriving condition. 

Mrs. Challis read a strong paper on “The 
Bible in the world’s music, literature and 
art.” The argument was that the great 
book of books, the Bible, has been the in- 
spiration and furnished the-subject matter, 
texts and models for the geniuses and 
master minds of the three great fields in 
which men and women have achieved 
greatness. 

Mrs. Brownell recited a touching poem 
on the ministry of song. ¢ 

The State topic, ‘‘How shall we improve 
our roads under the present system?” was 
introduced by Highway Commissioner G. 
W. Mann. e said he believed it to be an 
injustice to allow a man, wagon and team 
to count as three days for eight heurs’ 
work, while the man with a shovel counted 
but one day for eight hours. Do away with 
the present law of counting the wagon 
plow, etc., one day each, and there would 
not be so many anxidus to do all their work 
with teams. 

Let the township buy all the gravel the 
districts will use on bighways, and furnish 
tile where needed. He thought if the com- 
missioner could issue the road warrants 
two weeks earlier, the work would be done 
earlier and better. 

J. M. Norton said he had always found it 
necessary to take the lead as overseer and 
do more than his share to get the rest of 
his district to work out their assessment, 
but he always got it. 

Chas. W. Upton thought every owner of 
& bicycle should be taxed. 

All considered the law not sufficiently 
enforced in many districts. 

The club will meet the first Monday in 
June with Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Norton. 

C. E. ©, Cor. Sec. 

EAST CAMBRIDGE AND WEST FRANKLIN 

FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The meeting on May 8th, at Mr. John 
Bunn’s, proved a more than usually in- 
teresting ene. A grand paper on the sub- 

ect of “Card playing,’”’ by Mrs. Carrie Lee- 

ogers, elicited much discussion. Some 
took the ground that cards at home kept 
the boys from seeking the saloon and kin- 
dred places, while others very sensibly 
suggested that books, music and useful 
studies, backed up by a good example on 
the part of the parents, went much farther 
toward making a useful and respectable 
one than to become an expert ‘‘Pedro” 
player. 

r. John D. Osborne read an excellent 
paper on ‘“‘The best methods for interestin 
young people in the farmers’ clubs,” an 
showed the immense power for good that 
the clubs have already manifested, not 
only in directing legislation towards a just 
and equitable treatment of farmers, but 
also in a greater degree by bringing out 
the best methods for successful farming. 
If the young farmer wishes to succeed he 
ought to feel the strongest possible interest 
in these meetings. 

One point made fin the discussion that 
followed was that farmers, as a rule, failed 
because of extravagance; they wore too 
good clothes, drove better “turnouts” than 
were needed, etc. 

Mrs. L. Daniels gave the opinion that 
the farmer, if anyone, should dress well, 
live well and drive out in comfort, and that 
it was not these things, but.a lack of good 
business methods on the farm that made 
the trouble. 

Farming was done in a “haphazard” 
manner, fences out of repair, allowing 
stock to damage crops, stock and tools suf- 
fering deterioration for lack of shelter, 
unsightly cat-holes and bush-grown cor- 
ners occupying lands that, if put in culti- 
vation, would pay for their clearing out 
and preduce a good return in the farmer’s 
pockets. She very truly maintained that 
if the farmer used more economical 
methods, the:keeping of accounts, lookin 
after the loose ends that unravel so muc 
of his work, keeping good stock and taking 
care of it, he need not feel himself extrava- 
gant if his family used enough for their 
comfort, even though the bank account 
might not be as great as his more miserly 
neighbor’s, who went in rags in order to 
save, and worecowhide boots and wamus 
to town, and went looking as hairy and un- 
kempt as ‘Robinson Crusoe,te the shame of 
wife and children.”’ 

Many practical hints were given as to 
economy; one was the waste of wood ashes 
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on the farm. Tons of these are wasted 
annually, which, if applied to the or- 
chards, especially all stone fruits, or used 
freely on the land planted to potatoes, 
would be of immense value to the Jand. 

The next meeting will be held June 12th, 
at the residence of James Osborn, in 
Franklin. L. w. @., Cor. Sec. 

OLIVE BRANCH FARMERS’ CLUB. 

The Olive Branch Farmers’ Club met at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Harrison Wal- 
ters, of Clarkston,Saturday afternoon, May 
22nd, 1897 with about forty-five present. A 
very pleasing program of music, recita- 
tions and select readings was rendered. 
—" report was presented by Mr. R. K. 

ivine. 

The question was then taken up: ‘What 
are the causes that led to the war between 
Turkey and Greece, and have the powers 
acted in an honorable manner?” 

The discussion was opened by Mr. Leroy 
Brown, who represented the causes of the 
war to have been that Greece was hoping 
to get Crete, and Turkey was compelled to 
protect her own rights. He believed the 
powers have added right in Lan any ro | or 
averting a general war, and are justified in 
the course they have taken; Greece was 
hasty and had better have waited for 
diplomacy; it will not do for nations to be 
too hotheaded. 

The discussion was ther quite ne 
entered into, a number differing from the 
first speaker, some representing that no 
doubt pledges or secret promises of aid were 
made to Greece by one or other of the pow- 
ers which had not been made good, many 
stating their sympathies to be with Greece, 
some expressing the wish that the day may 
soon come when the Turks shall be swept 
off the face of the earth, and some claiming 
that the powers ought not to have been 
kept back by jealousy of each other from 
saying to Turkey that her ‘‘pure cussed- 
ness’? must stop. The discussion as a whole 
was interesting, instructive, stimulating 
and helpful. 

A vote was passed to pa 
postage and stationery of Rev. 
in serving as press reporter. The June 
meeting is to be held with Mr. and Mrs. N. 
J. Ellis, of Springfield, when the question 
willbe: ‘“‘What ‘mportant ro ought 
to take place in the social, moral and re- 
ligious world if we are to advance to a high- 
er civilization?” 

By a unanimous vote a resolution was 
passed, introduced by Mr. Leroy Brown, 
that we favor the repealing by the State 
legislature of the charter of the Michigan 
Central R. R. Co. After a choice piano duet 
adjournment was taken with prayer by the 
chaplain, Rev. Ling, following which the 
members were ushered to the dining-room 
to take seats around bountifully filled 
tables. Having done due justice to the ex- 
cellent supper provided, they dispersed to 
their homes with the feeling of having been 
most_royally-entertained by their hosts,and 
having spent a very pleasant and profitable 
afternoon. : REPORTER. 

NORTHEAST VENICE FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The Northeast Venice Farmers’ Club met 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. W. H. White, 
on May 13, with a goodly number present. 
President W. A. White cordially welcomed 
the members and visitors. Five families 
were elected as members of theclub. The 
question, “‘How are we to improve the 
roads under the present system?” was then 
taken up. 

H. Martin thought that we should pay 
more attention to our own district; also 
that it was a good idea to gravel the roads. 

J. Harmonthinks that in some respects 
the highway commissioner is to blame, as 
he accepts road warrants that are not filled 


out. 

B. Augsbury thought that there should 
be only one overseer in each township, and 
then there would be better roads, and not 
until then. 

W. H. White said that under the present 
road law, which is the best in the United 
States, each member should take more in- 
terest in the roads and each one set the ex- 
ample. 

It was then resolved that each member 
make a committee of one to see that the 
overseer in his own respective district does 
the work properly. 

Mrs. H. Martin gave a talk on ‘How 
much success in life depends on the little 
things?” Discussion by Messrs. Harmon, 
Martin and White. 

The crimson clover and sugar beet ques- 
tion, were also discussed. 

Adjourned to meet with Mr. and Mrs. 
Martin the second Thursday in June. 

COR. SEC’Y. 


WESTERN WASHTENAW UNION FARMERS’ 


the expense of 
W.S. Buck 


The Western Washtenaw Union Farm- 
ers’ Club met at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
N. H. Cook, of Sylvan, on the afternoon of 
May 20th. 

Although the weather was rainy there 
were about fifty members present. Meet- 
ing was called to order by Vice-President 
Geo. W. Boynton. An interesting literary 
program was rendered. 

rs.G. W. Boynton gave an excellent 
talk on “‘Woman’s influence in society.” 
She said that a woman’s influence in her 
home could make it a bey place to live 
in or otherwise, and that the first ten years 
of training of a person’s life did more than 
all the rest, and that depended mostly on 
the woman. 
_ Tbe discussion of this question followed: 
What is the cause of the discontent among 
the masses of the people?” 

Some thought the discontent was due to 
hard times, and others that the American 
veople were not satisfied unless doing bet- 
ter each year, and that through discontent 
good came to the people. Also that when 
the Americans settled a question it was set- 
tled for all time. 

A resolution was drafted and signed by 
all the members without exception, to up- 


‘ 





hold Governor Pingree in his attempt to 
secure the taxation of railroads, and in all 
his other efforts to secure honest legisla- 
tion. This resolution was sent him to en- 
courage him in his undertaking. 

We , ws that our brother farmers and 
clubs will do all in their power torid them- 
selves of this unjust burden they have been 
carrying for so many years. 

Our club adjourned to meet at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Chapman on June 17th. 

E. S. SPAULDING, Cor. Sec’y. 


SPRING ARBOR FARMERS’ CLUB. 


This club met at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Cunningham, May Ist. with 
about 40 in attendance. The club was 
called to order at 12 o’clock and the usual 
business of the club was attended .o and 
three new members were received. The 
club then adjourned for refreshments and 
was again called to order at 2:30 P. M. 

The program was then taken up. The 
first topic taken up was, ‘Money and its 
functions.” It was opened by C. J. Reed, 
and a general discussion by the members 
of the club followed. The next was an 
essay, followed by a paper on “Current 
events for April,” which was received with 
favor by the club, and it was then proposed 
to have such a paper at each meeting. 

It was proposed that hereafter the club 
be called to order promptly at 11 o’clock. 
The club then adjourned to meet with Mr. 
and Mrs. Emmet Rhines, of Sandstone, on 
June 5th, 

M. A. JONES. Cor. Sec’y. 
BRIGHTON FARMERS’ CLUB. 


Thursday, May 13th., this club held its 
meeting at the home of Rev. and Mrs. 
Hyser, and although the attendance was 
very small on account of the busy season, 
yet we had a pleasant and profitable 
gathering. The first question for dis- 
cussion was one of our own choosing, 
namely, ‘‘Is the credit system detrimental 
to farmers?’? It was fully discussed by 
nearly all of the gentlemen and a few of 
the ladies present. The general opinion 
was that if it was not abused it was not so 
disastrous. That there were but few of 
the leading and industrious but have to 
goindebt. There are but few that have 
the means at their disposal to pay the en- 
tire debt on a farm, but by hard work, 
economy and perseverance, they cn safely 
run in debt and see their way out, unless 
sickness or some unforseen trouble over- 
takes them. Most of them thought that 
we as a nation were not economical 
enough. 

Mr. Holden said the hard times were 
teaching us a lesson of economy tbat we 
could not learn any other way. We can 
get along with less than we think if we are 
compelled to. 

One of our merchants thought it was not 
safe at the present time to give credit, as 
we could not tell who to trust, times were 
so close. 

“The good roads under the present 
system,’’ was discussed. Messrs. Sawyer 
and Graham thought if all would be men 
and do their work faithfully the present 
system would be all right. 

Mr. Hilton said the bicycle manu- 
facturer is the one that is trying to intro- 
duce the tax system of road making, but 
he thought the present system was good 
enough if all would take the interest in 
making good roads that they should. 
Others discussed the question and the 
general thought was that if the highway 
officers did their duty the present way of 
making roads would be satisfactory to all. 
Our next meeting will be at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Graham, June 10th. 

MRS. H. N. BEACH, Cor. Sec’y. 
WEST AVON FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The West Avon Farmers’ Club was enter- 
tained by Sara LeRoy at Five Points 
schoolhouse, on Saturday afternoon May 
22d. We were called to order with Presi- 
dent Mrs. L. C. Flummerfelt in the chair. 
In the line of business the members talked 
upon the recent action of our legislature in 
regard to the Farmers’ Institute appropria- 
tion fund and nearly all agreed 7 these 
two points: That our Farmers’ Institutes 
were entertaining and very instructive, 
and that it was but just and right that we 
farmers should have our share of such ap- 
propriations. Theclub then took up the 
road question ‘‘How to best improve the 
highways.”’ 

Mr. Fuller in opening the discussion said: 
At present we are working our roads in a 
decidedly improper manner. We neglect 
to do at the proper time what weshould do. 
If each one would take as much interest in 
the roads as they doin their farms, and do 
as good a day’s work on the road as on the 
farm our roads would be in a much better 
condition than at present. His method 
would be to turnpike it and then give it a 
good finishing up with gravel. He thought 
we should, by all means in our power, 
evade this bonding system. Mr. Cook 
thought there had also been a lack of in- 
terest taken in our highways, and said he 
dreaded this tax being levied. He thought 
it would be the ruination of many a farmer. 
He thought we might manage through the 
farmers’ organizations some way to be al- 
lowed to govern ourselves in the rural dis- 
tricts. 

Mr. Fisher said we should make a stone 
foundation and then cover with dirt. 

Mr. Ross thought the best method was to 
use the road builder or scraper. Mr. 
Flummerfelt thought the proper way was 
to make a stone foundation, if we did not 
make but twenty rods in a year. 

Mr. Newman thought, too, the main 
thing was the foundation. He thought the 
rural districts should have their own power 
in regard to their roads, and thought it 
made a great difference who was pathmas- 
ter. Alt looked with disfavor upon this 
bonding system. 

Mrs. Johnson thought the men neglected 
the road. If they would attend to a small 
break at once, as the women attend to 





their work, their roads would be all right. 
But they neglect them until they are oblig- 
ed to do something. 

Mrs. Flummerfelt said she was not very 
well satisfied with the way our farmers built 
these roads and was in favor of trying some 
other way. 

After disposing of the road question, 
Mrs, Johnson read a paper on the "Buffalo 
Moth or Carpet Bug.” She said they were 
the terror of every housekeeper, and 
thought they were good judges of wool, 
choosing the best and highest colors, and 
something Jike the chameleon of the south 
they partook of the color they were 
eating. She had been told that the 
mother resembles the little lady bug, but 
different in color. She believed the best 
way to get rid of them would be to take up 
our carpets through the summer, and paint 
our floors, then use rugs. 

Mrs. Fisher believed ground clover to be 
the best remedy she had tried. She had 
used cedar boughs this season under some 
of her carpets. 

Mrs. Griggs uses a hot iron and wet cloth 
around the edges of her carpets occasional- 
ly through the summer. 

Mr. Fisher thought the ladies were mak- 
ing a great deal of fuss over a few little 
bugs. He thought if they were as diligent 
as the men were in working the roads they 
would soon be rid of them. After a well 
rendered literary program, chiefly by the 
school children, the club adjourned to meet 
in two weeks with Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
Lorney. MRS. L. W.FISHER, COR. SEC. 


NORTH PLAINS FARMERS’ CLUB. 


This club met Thursday, May 13th., 
called to order by Pres. G. F. Stone. 

The roll call showed a smal! attendance, 
owing to a contract beap lawsuit, corn 
planting and house-cleaning. But the 
quotations were unusually good. 

It is with feelings of deep regret that we 
have to announce the death of one of our 
members, J. F. Whitmyer. He was an 
indefatigable worker, always ready and 
willing. Weshall greatly miss his kindly 
face and pleasant smile. 

A paper written by Mrs. Wm. Charles, 
“Home adornments,” described the plain 
though comfortable homes of the past and 
how the age has advanced in all accessories 
which give to modern life their charms. 
For a home now to be without its adorn- 
ments would be to return to a primitive 
condition that would ill accord with the 
scale and quality of social existence every- 
where around us. But first adorn your 
homes with kind words and cheerful 
countenances, which bring such quiet 
happiness and hours of golden sunlight to 
the soul. The discussion was led by Mrs. 
C. F. Kirby, followed by Mrs. Wm. Myers 
with a paper on the same subject. 

Among other topics presented were the 
following: ‘‘How can aten million dollar 
debt be paid with three million dollars?” 
No answer. ‘Does it pay to make rag 
carpets?” Yes and no. ‘Are ashes good 
to soften be clay ground?” Quite a differ- 
ence of-opinion on the subject. ‘‘What is 
the best way to geta good catch of clover 
on sandy and on partially exhausted soil?” 
G. F. Stone said, sow in the fall and en- 
rich the soil. D. S. Waldron thought it 
best to sow in the spring, as that was the 
time to sow clover, and the best way was 
to seed with rye. Others took part in a 
lengthy discussion which followed on this 
question. 

Would sowed corn make a good fertilizer 
for wheat? Mr. Brigham has tried it very 
successfully. Bernie Dallyell read a very 
instructive and interesting paper on 
“Strawberry culture,” showing a thorough 
knowledge of his subject in all the up-to- 
date methods. He explained about trim- 
ming the roots, burning over the bed after 
fruiting, when to weed, also in regard to 
mulching. Discussion on the same. 

At the next meeting Mrs. D. S. Waldron 
will read a paper on ‘‘Home Sanitation.” 

Adjourned till June meeting. 

H., Cor. Sec’y. 
PROGRESS FARMERS’ CLUB. 


This club met May 5th, at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. N.C. Keys. “Swine raising” 
being the subject on the program, L. Don- 
aldson opened the discussion. He was in 
favor of cross-bred hogs, early pigs and 
plenty of pasture. 

Mrs. J. E. Lewis, in a paper on “Butter 
making,’ expressed the opinion that'there is 
no difference in the effectiveness of the bar- 
rel or dasb churns. j 

The prevailing opinion was that if we 
had better pastures we would have better 
butter. 

A paper on “Corn culture,” by O. Brad- 
ley, followed. He was in favor of drilling 
in the corn. 

A. Haines also favored drilling. 

Muck interest was manifested in the 
State Association question, and we are ex- 
— to see more and better work done 
p consequence ef the discussion, and to 
enjoy the better roads. 

The club will meet with Mr. and Mrs. A. 
HainesonJune2. ¥F.A. BRADLEY, Sec. 


HIGHLAND AND HARTLAND FARMERS’ 
CLUB. 


The Highland and Hartland Farmers’ 
Club met at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Hodge, Jr., May 15th, with Presi- 
dent Rossin the chair. It was moved and 
carried that a program be prepared for the 
annual picnic to be held the last Saturday 
in July, and committees were appointed 
to make arrangements for the same. 

Miss Jennie Hubbell read an excellent 
paper on “Happiness,” which the club re- 
quested her to have published. 

The discussion of the Association question 
was then opened by B. F. Davison, follow- 
ed by Messrs. Bamber, Gaunt, Baker and 
others. All were of the opinion that 
the present road law is all right if the 
work was done as well or half as well as it 
is done in our own fields, and instead of 
making the time of working on the road a 


holiday for fun and gossip, put in good 
honest work. 

The loca! question, “Is it advisable for 
teachers in our district schools to teach the 
general topics of the times?’ was opened by 
A. W. Baker. A number of teachers and 
those who had taught being present, it was 
discussed at some length by them,as well as 
others. Theidea seemed to be that what 
most people need is not so much text-book 
education as a practical knowledge of 
everyday events, and that it was advisable 
and should be made necessary. 

The club adjourned to meet at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Cook the third Satur- 
day in June. S. T. MORSE, COR. SEC. 


HOWELL FARMERS’ CLUB. 


The May meeting of the Howell Farmers’ 
Club was held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
S. Hildebrant, on May 6th. ‘Lhere was a 
large number present. Eighteen new mem- 
bers were added to our list. The club now 
has a membership of 56. The literary pro- 
gram was carried out to the letter, and was 
well received. The Association question 
was then discussed: “How can we best 


improve the roads under the present 
system?” 
Mr. Staley: Sand and gravel the roads. 
Mr. Peary: Mix clay and gravel; gravel 


alone will not make good roads. 

Mr. Beckwith: Place four-inch tile in 
the center of the road, fill in with stone and 
cover with gravel. 

Mr. Smith: Would not place tile in 
center. Favored a wide and high turnpike 
gradually sloping to a gutter on both sides. 

Mr. House: Wide roadbed but not high, 
with shade trees along the side. 

Mr. Latson: Thought the roads were 
improving. Desired a wide road and good 
ditehes. 

Mr. Hildebrant: Wide roadbed and good 
ditches. 

Mr. Marr, the highway commissioner. was 
present and answered several questions, 
also said that tile was a grand thing, but 
the highway commissioner did not have 
money enough to furnish all the tile that 
was desired. Adjourned to meet with Mr. 
and Mrs. D. M. Beckwith the first Thursday 
in June. MRS. R. R. SMITH, Cor. Sec’y. 


PECULIAR POISONS. 


GENERATED IN THE HUMAN 
BODY. 











The Result of Imperfect Digestion of 
Food, 





Every living thing, plant or animal, con- 
tains within itself germs of certain decay 
and death. 

In the human body these germs of disease 
and death (called by scientists Ptomaines), 
are usually the result of imperfect digestion 
of food; the result of indigestion or dys- 
pepsia. 


The stomach, from abuse, weakens, does 
not promptly and thoroughly digest the 
food. The result is a heavy, sodden mass 
which ferments (the first process of decay) 
poisoning the blood, making it thin, weak, 
and lacking in red corpuscles; poisoning 
the brain -causing headaches, son pain in- 
the eyes. 

Bad digestion irritates the heart, causing 
palpitation and finally bringing on disease 
of this very important organ. 

Poor digestion poisons the kidneys, caus- 
ing Bright’s disease and diabetes. 

And this is so because every organ, every 
nerve depends upon the stomach aloue for 
nourishment and renewal, and weak diges- 
tion shows itself not only in loss ot appetite 
and flesh, but in weak nerves and muddy 
complexion. 

The great English scientist, Huxloy, said 
the best startin life isa sound stomach. 
Weak stomachs fail to digest food properly, 
because pt lack the proper quantity of 
digestive acids (lactic and hydrochloric) and 
peptogenic products; the most sensible 
remedy-in-all cases of indigestion, is to take, 
after each meal, one or two of Stuart’s Dys- 
pepsia Tablets, because they supply in a 
pleasant, harmless form all the elements 
that weak stomachs lack. 

The regular use of Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets will cure every form of stomach 
trouble except cancer of the stomach. 

They increase flesh, insure pure blood, 
strong nerves, a bright eye and clear com- 
plexion, because all these result only from 
wholesome food well digested. 

ye nd all druggists sell Stuart’s Dyspep- 
sia Tablets at 50 cents full sized package or 
by mail by enclosing price to Stuart Co., 
Marshall, Mich., but ask your druggist first. 

A little book on stomach diseases mailed 
free. Address Stuart Co., Marshall, Mich. 





Send your address for eut and de- 
scription of our special 


$45 BUCCY. 


SPRANKLE HARDWARE CO., 
Kendallville. Ind. 


SECOND-HAND Materia 
Such as Iron Roofing, Smooth 
anized Wire, Water Pipes, Pig and Shee ugh: 








OK. Ww. 
W. 3th and Iron Streets, CHICAGO, ILLS, 


EAKL D. BABST, 
56 Moffat Building, - Detroit, Mich. — 


Attorney -at-Law 


Practice in all courts; Collections made anywhere 
in U. 8.; special attention to law of the farm. Attor- 
ney for Lawrence Pub. Co.. also other references. 


WANTED. frrpincs” Wit up aie orcs ae 











livered at our factory, corner Hastings St. and Mii- 
waukee Ave , Detroit, Mich, Jenxs & Mure Mre. Co. 
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Peterinary Hepartment. 


CONDUCTED BY DR. W. C. FAIR. 


Advice through this department is free to our 
subscribers. Each communication should state 
history and symptoms of the case fully; also name 
and address of the writer. The initials will only 
be given. When an answer is requested by mail it 
becomes private practice, and a fee of one dollar 
must accompany the letter. 











Crip-BiTInGc.—Six-year-old gelding has 
had the scours for nearly a year. Have 
fed him flour with no benefit. He has the 
habit of cribbing. What can I do for him? 
W. S., Ypsilanti, Mich.—Turn your horse 
out to grass and give him one-half ounce 
powdered wood charcoal and two drams 
eee ginger in his feed twice a day. 

e 


_ 


EI CFFDETDGRLFD LTD 


ed him wheat bran and ground oats. 
think his scouring the result of cribbing. 


BursaL SweE.uine. — Three-year-old 
gelding has enlargement on the inside of 
hock joint. The enlargement is about the 
size of a goose egg and came about two 
months ago, from a strain, I think. Before 
this his hock joint was well formed and 
sound. Would you recommend puncturing 
it? L. D. C., Albion, Mich.—Apply tincture 
of iodine twice a day to enlargement and I 
think the swelling will subside. Should it 
fail, you might resort to punctur- 
ing, and if so, make a small opening at low- 
est point of enlargement. 


NEVICULAR DISEASE.—Mare began to go 
lame the early part of last winter. She 
has done no work since last fall. She is so 
lame that she can scarcely move out of 
stall; is in good condition. She limps 
worst when required to turn around. I 
think lameness is in shoulder. She had 
ood care and a good stable all winter. T. 

., Henderson, Mich.—I think your mare is 
lame in the coffin joint of the foot. Had 
she met with a sprain of the shoulder she 
would have gotten well eo i ago. Blister 
around coronet once a week with caustic 
balsam and turn her to grass. 

INDIGESTION.—What is the matter with 
my cows? They were in good flesh until 
the middle of March. Then they began to 
run down and lose their appetites. Taey 
did not get very poor until atter calving, 
but are very thin now. They were fed 
through the winter on cornstalks, rye 
straw, potatoes and corn on the cob aad 
some rye meal. They arein good pasture 
now but do noteat much. They eat corn 
more readily than anything else. B.J., 
Bellaire, Mich.—Feed your cows ground 
rye, oats and wet bran, equal parts, and 
give one-half ounce ground ginger and one- 
half ounce ground gentian in their feed and 
let them to grass. Also give them plenty 
of salt. If you feed corn at all have it 
ground. 

CHronic CRACKED HrEL—STOCKING.— 
Mare four years old has aswelled leg. The 
swelling subsides when she has been driven 
but ber leg swells up again during the night. 
She is stiff at times. She has two small 
cracks or sores in the heel; they have been 
there for about two months. Her leg has 
been somewhat swollen all winter. E. T., 
‘Marlette, Mich.—Give two drams powdered 
nitrate of potash twice a day in feed. 
Poultice sore heel with linseed meal every 
night. Bandage her leg for two hours after 
you come into stable. Apply one part iodo- 
torm to three parts vaseline to wounds in 
heel twice aday. A run to grass would be 
very beneficial to her. 


DISTEMPER.—Five-year-old gelding had 
a wild attack of distemper in March; 
throat did not gather and break unless it 


was on the inside. He got wet on April 13 
and I think that he took some cold, al- 
though he did not show any marked 
symptoms of cold. Since then he coughs a 
reat deal. Part of the time it is very 
ifficult for him to breathe and at times his 
breathing seems perfectly natura]. Some- 
times there is a rattling in his head and 
throat and he heaves like a broken-winded 
horse. I have been giving him ginger and 
powdered licorice but it does no good. Can 
anything be done for him? C. F. J., Bath, 
Mich.—Blister his throat with caustic bal- 
sam once every two weeks. Wet his feed 
with lime water. Give him one dram 
Fowler’s solution of arsenic and one dram 
tincture lobelia three times a day. Arun 
to grass will prove very beneficial to him. 





If the system is fortified by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which makes rich, red blood, there is little danger 
of sickness. 


“Mention Michigan Farmer when writing advertisers. 
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Threshes Grain, Rice 
Ww ted. Feed and Feed Grinders,&o 
HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdate, Pa.,U.8.Ae 
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The Man who is Raising a Big Cro 


Ideal farming com: ds not onl i i 
pete: prehends noi y the growing of the tallest grain—the 
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Harvesting Machines are the profit-bringing kind; they are built for long wear, 
hard work, light draft, and in short, to satisfy. ” There are oth ikinds t 
don’t cost as much, but there’s nothing cheaper than ie iene. aa 


McCormick Harvesting Machine Company, Chicago, 
The Light-Running McCormick Open Elevator Harvester, 
The Light-Running McCormick New 4 Steel Mower, 
The Light-Running McCormick Vertical Corn Binder and 
The Light-Running McCormick Daisy Reaper for sale everywhere. 
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Direct from Factory at Wholesale Prices. 30 per cent. saved. 











“BINDER 


_AUTOMATIC TRIP that trips every 
time—sure to discharge the sheaf. A 
PERFECT ADJUSTER—Aalways makes 
even es in either short or long 


‘grain. SINGLE LEVER, quick adjust- 
SS ment grain reel, BIG CAPA- 
City elevators. WIDEST ELEVATORS made— 
ears jm SIMPLE NOTTER, nocom- 


MAE with colidcon- 
AM E nection, | 
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tire. Best STEEL DRIVE CHAIN made. SCREW RAISING GEAR that is sim; effecti 
WHEEL with a steel truss rod that keeps 1t where you put it—can’t sag, wobb ahs pont down, : uaene Dave 













BINDER—direct, quick, perioct no long train of gears. FRICTION FREE, non-cramping packer. Proof - 
ive will be found in our Free Book on Binders. Send forit. Wemake th i , a 
{xeatal Mowors, Continental Reapers, Globe iekes, Disk Pulveriaers and other sanasnn Teer a 


THE JOHNSTON HARVESTER CO., BATAVIA, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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Use, and Ties itself. Costs less than string. 
Never wears out. Thousands easily sold 
Make Money in a town. Good profits. Get your Town 
Selling this $9y Agency now. It is a valuable agency. Sam- 
Article. 





Testimonials of Agents who have sold the 


Holdfast Gorn Binder. 


“TI sold over these three towns 8,000 Corn Binders.” 
N. A. ELSINGER, Turner Centre, Maine. 
“TI saw your Ad. saying that I sold over these three towns 8,000 Bind- 
ers. Please exchange that for 19,000 and you will tell the truth.” 
N. A. ELSINGER, Turner Centre, Maine, 
“I expect to sell a good many Binders for you this season.” 
Rost. CRAaBBE, Vanderbilt, Pa. He sold 6,000 last season. 





{ ©)) ples, three sizes, for five cents in stamps. 














/ 4 “ 
7 Was your agent last year for Agawam, " =) 
‘7 Would like the same this year. "Dears ieee waed 
If E. F. NEWTON, Agawam, Mass. He bought 7,900 last season, 
Pf “Sold 5,500 Corn Binders in a short time. Believe I can sell 
a A many more than I did last season. From all who used them 


I get only words of praise.” 

E. R. Kexecn, Rockford, Mich. 
W. G. St. Joun, Hammonton, N. J., says:—"'I 
ae oe in small lots in this town. Can 














. good — = _ season, a8 
farmers have tried them, and 
know what they are.” TIE co., 
Box 54 
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and do it easier with a W. & C. ACME FORK than with any other fork you ever £ 
tried. The bent V-shank and straight tines give it a “‘hang”’ like a shovel and 
.the easiest possible delivery. Best crucible steel; extra ash handles. The @ 
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me 2 LT See eae rakes, tool e 
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Grand Rapids Manufacturing & Impieme't Co , 


Write for Prices. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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(6 TO { AGAIN. 


An Tlinois farmer writes for an agence 
fence. Has had some in use several-years te 
next neighbor has a regular object lesson, having no 
less than sixteen different styles of wire fence 
on his farm. After testing and comparing for years 
he declares the Page leads them all. . 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 
The Peerless Fenee Go, 


The Peerleos mak: 
tension om beth her 
id and 
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AXFORD FENCE MACHINE CO., 











Agents Wanted. 50 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
. © 
WOVEN WIRE FENCE 

SROwWESTSEae 
1 1 rn Best on Earth. Horse- Bull- 
strong, Pig and Chicken- 





Our DUPLEX AUTOMATIC Sedan , 

[2'to "20 c Tods& day for 

Ki $$ E22 Red: 
KITSELMAN BROS., 

Bor 72, Ridgeville, Ind. ) 
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CeURCH STEEL SPRING LOCK 
Wire Fence and Gates. Have No.7 
Double Steel Pickets. Galv. Steel Lock 
that locks line wire to picket. Cannot Siip. 


a Write for Free Sample, Circs. and Terms to 
ify Agents. The Church Manfg. Co. 
Box 425, Adrian, Mich 
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and its possibilities under the Silage 
‘“ system—being the theme of 
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best work yet introduced on the subject. Includes: 
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SILVER MFC. CO., 
Salem, Ohio. 












Manufacturers of the 
Largest and Best line of 
Implements on earth. 


MOWERS, 
HAY TEDDERS, 
and other Machinery, at ae a to the 


farmers, ress for cai ue an ices, 
THE ANN ARBOR AGRICULTURAL CO., 
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How to build them and what 
kind of material to use. Send 
for descriptive circular and 
HB tank catalogu 
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